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Unemployment  Compensation 
Commission  of  Montana 

GEORGE  R.    SHEPARD  LOUIS   G.    DeNAYER 

Commissioner  Commissioner 

BARCLAY    CRAIGHEAD 

Chairman 

Helena,   Montana, 
December  1,  1940 

The    Honorable    Roy    E.    Ayers 

Governor  of  Montana 

Helena,   Montana 

Dear   Governor  Ayers: 

We  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  of  Montana,  covering  its 
activities  from  July  1,  1939,  to  June  30,  1940,  the  first  full  year  in 
which  unemployment  benefits  were  paid  in  Montana.  Also  included 
are   supplemental   third   quarter  1940   facts. 

Since  1937  more  than  170,000  tax  reports  bringing  collections  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000  have  been  received  and  accounted  for  with  a 
minimum  of  friction  and  a  delinquency  of  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per    cent,    including   bankruptcies. 

In  excess  of  1,100,000  quarterly  individual  wage  records  of  em- 
ployees have  been  filed  with  determination  of  benefits  to  the  unem- 
ployed,   available,    always    current,    from    the    first    day    of    operations. 

To  this  date,  December  1,  1940,  more  than  310,000  benefit  pay- 
ments have  been  made  to  claimants  without  a  single  claimant  feel- 
ing  sufficiently  aggrieved   to  seek  recourse  in   the   courts. 

Audited  by  both  state  and  federal  authorities,  no  exception  to 
any  financial  transaction  of  this  department  has  been  sustained. 

One  suit,  alleging  malicious  prosecution,  has  been  brought  against 
the  Commission  and  is  now  pending  in  court.  We  feel  that  our 
actions  in  the  matter  were  in  accord  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
state   and   that   the   courts   will   so   decide. 

During  the  year,  notable  progress  has  been  made  in  both  of  the 
major  programs  administered  by  the  Commission:  tax  collection, 
the  paying  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits  and  the  finding 
of   jobs   for   unemployed    workers. 

More  than  20,000  jobs  were  filled  by  the  Employment  Service 
Division  and  its  facilities  were  used  by  an  increasing  number  of 
employers    in    all    parts    of    the    state. 

Over  112,000  employees  are  protected  by  the  Montana  law,  and 
about  9,000  employers  file  reports.  During  the  year  nearly  $3,000,000 
in  benefit  payments  were  made  to  more  than  23,000  unemployed 
persons  in  Montana.  The  Montana  law  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Commission  believes  that  the  benefit  pro- 
gram is  firmly  established  as  a  first  line  of  defense  against  the 
hazards    of   unemployment. 

Certain  changes  in  the  law  are  recommended  to  the  Legislature, 
tending   largely    toward    simplification    of    administration. 

Respectfully  yours, 

BARCLAY    CRAIGHEAD,    Chairman, 
GEORGE  R.  SHEPARD,  Commissioner, 
LOUIS  G.  DeNAYER,  Commissioner. 


Social  Security 


"Social  security."  of  which  unemployment  compensation 
is  an  important  part,  is  a  collective  effort  of  the  citizens  of  the 
nation  to  prevent,  insofar  as  possible,  suffering  among-  indi- 
vidual members  of  this   democracy   of  peoples. 

"Social  security,"  is  a  bold  thrust  against  poverty  in  old 
age ;  against  widows  and  children  being  left  penniless  through 
deaths  of  wage  earners ;  against  crippled  children  facing  life 
without  medical  aid;  against  the  blind  being  left  helpless; 
against  disease  and  the  fear  of  hunger  faced  by  families  dur- 
ing  periods   of   unemployment    among    wage    earners. 

The  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  of  Montana 
in  this,  its  fourth  annual  report,  briefly  reviews  the  Social 
Security  program  to  clarify  for  those  who  may  have  some 
misconception  of  its  purposes,  to  outline  what  caused  it  to 
come  into  being,  and  list  its  principal  objectives.  Only  with 
this  understanding  may  one  fit  into  the  general  coordinated 
pattern  "Unemployment  Compensation,"  which  has  the  twin 
function  of  finding  workers  jobs  and  through  the  paying  of 
cash  benefits  mitigating  the  hardships  of  involuntary  unem- 
ployment. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment were  more  or  less  limited  to  the  guarantee  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  its  citizens.  In  later  years  the 
free  land  of  the  Great  "West  offered  opportunities  for  the  over- 
crowded population  of  the  eastern  seaboard  and  absorbed  mil- 
lions  of   immigrants   from   Europe. 

As  the  country  became  settled  and  industrialized,  the  re- 
currence of  economic  "depressions"  and  more  particularly  the 
catastrophe  of  1929,  brought  out  a  broader  conception  of  the 
obligation  of  the  government  to  its  citizens  which  involved 
the  provision  of  a  greater  degree  of  social  security. 

Social  insurance  is  the  application  of  the  long  established 
principle  of  insurance  to  workers  against  hazards,  sickness, 
accident,  unemployment,  old  age,  and  death.  Under  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  social  insurance  the  widest  distribution  of 
the  risk  is  possible,  permitting  workers  to  obtain  benefits  at 
minimum  cost. 

Although  the  continuance  of  income  during  emergencies 
is  the  primary  aim  of  social  insurance,  experience  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  has  shown  that  social  insurance  has 
been  instrumental  in  prolonging  life,  improving  health,  increas- 
ing industrial   efficiency   and  securing  national   stability. 

Social  insurance  and  poor  relief  are  distinct  and  different 
in  principle  and  administration.  Claims  under  social  insur- 
ance are  based   on  right  to   benefits.    Poor  relief  is   based   on 


need.  The  advantages  of  maintaining  the  morale  and  self- 
respect  of  our  citizens  in  times  of  emergency  are  incalculable. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935, 
forty-four  states  had  laws  covering  compensation  for  accidents, 
forty-six  provided  pensions  for  widowed  mothers,  and  twenty- 
four  states  had   enacted  old   age  pension   laws. 

BACKGROUND  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is  by  no  means  new.  A 
scheme  for  alleviating  its  effects  was  established  as  early  as 
1789  in  Switzerland  by  voluntary  contributions  of  members  of 
trade-unions  to  be  used  in  paying  unemployment  benefits  to 
members. 

Compulsory  insurance  in  Great  Britain  dates  from  1911. 
By  1920  the  entire  wage  earning  population  of  the  country  ex- 
cept farm  workers  and  domestic  servants  was  covered  by 
unemployment  compensation  insurance.  Since  1920  ten  coun- 
tries have  established  similar  systems  of  insurance  for  unem- 
ployed   workers. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Not  less  important  than  relief  from  the  evil  effects  of  un- 
employment are  measures  designed  to  prevent  unemployment. 
Among  these  are  provisions  for  nation-wide  free  public  em- 
ployment exchanges.  All  European  nations  have  extensive 
public  systems  of  employment  offices  which  have  developed 
as   a   necessary   adjunct   to   unemployment   compensation. 

STATE   DEVELOPMENT    OF    EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE 

Since  1890  state  governments  have  been  developing  systems 
of  public  employment  offices.  In  1910  there  were  sixty-one 
employment  offices  in  nineteen  states,  and  in  1916  there  were 
ninety-six    state    and    city    offices. 

Federal  employment  offices  date  from  1907,  when  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  established  a  Division  of  Information  to 
effect  distribution  of  aliens  entering  the  country.  The  need  for 
employment  offices  on  a  nation-wide  basis  was  emphasized  by 
the  serious  unemployment  of  1914,  but  it  was  not  until  1918 
that  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  created  as  an 
independent  unit  within  the  Department  of  Labor,  using  scat- 
tered state  offices  as  a  nucleus,  as  part  of  the  national  war 
effort.  It  rapidly  expanded  during  the  year  1919,  but  after 
the  passing  of  the  war  labor  situation,  Congressional  appropria- 
tions were  withheld.  Federal  activity  was  limited  to  placement 
of  veterans  and  farm  workers. 

A  new  United  States  Employment  Service  was  authorized 
by  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933  with  its  objective  the  estab- 
lishment   of   a    nation-wide    Federal-State    Employment    Service. 

The  service  was  not  sufficiently  well  organized  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  federal  emergency  work  program  of  1933. 
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To  meet  the  situation  the  National  Reemployment  Service  was 
established  in  the  Department  of  Labor  primarily  to  refer 
workers  to  federal  and  state  emergency  work  projects  in  states 
with  no  employment  offices  and  to  supplement  the  work  of 
existing   offices  in   other   states. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935,  all 
states  have  made  legislative  provisions  for  state  employment 
services  and   the   number   of   employment    offices   has    doubled. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Prior  to  the  present  century,  trade  union  unemployment 
benefit  plans  constituted  practically  the  only  form  of  unem- 
ployment   compensation    in    this    country. 

Seven  states  passed  unemployment  compensation  laws  before 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  which  were 
Wisconsin,  Washington,  Utah,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Cali- 
fornia   and   Massachusetts. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

The  Social  Security  Act,  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
August  14,  1935,  was  an  omnibus  law  containing  eleven  sep- 
arate measures  designed  to  create  and  encourage  a  wide  pro- 
gram of  social  and  economic  relief.  The  entire  program  Avas 
amended   in    1939. 

The  non-taxing  provisions  cover  grants  for  old  age  assist- 
ance, to  dependent  children,  for  maternal  and  child  welfare, 
and  for  aid  to  the  blind   as  well  as  for  public   health  work. 

The  taxing  provisions  cover  old  age  benefits  and  unem- 
ployment   insurance. 

The  Social  Security  Board  under  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  administers  the  Act.  The  Executive  Director  super- 
vises the  three  operating  bureaus,  i.  e.,  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance,  Employment  Security,  and  Public  Assistance.  Federal 
control  of  State  Unemployment  Compensation  and  Employment 
Service  activities  is  applied  by  the  Board  through : 

1.  Approving   state   laws 

2.  Requiring  the   states   to   submit  periodic  budgets 

3.  Withholding    grants    if    certain    administrative    require- 
ments  are   not    observed 

4.  Setting  the   cost  of  proper  administration  in   each  juris- 
diction 

5.  Assisting  the  state  agencies  to   develop   their  legislation, 
organizations,   and   procedures. 

FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  TAXES 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  employers  of  eight 
or  more  individuals,  for  each  of  some  twenty  days  during  a 
calendar  year,  each  such  day  being  in  a  different  calendar 
week,  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  three  percent  on  wages  paid  with 


respect  to  employment.  However,  the  employer  does  not  actually 
pay  the  full  amount  of  the  above  tax  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. He  is  allowed  a  credit  up  to  ninety  percent  of  the  tax 
of   all   contributions   paid   to    any    state. 

Beginning-  with  the  calendar  year  1940,  the  amount  of 
an  employee's  taxable  wages  is  limited  to  the  first  $3,000 
paid    to    him    for    the    calendar   year. 

THE  MONTANA  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  ACT 

'Although  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  levied  taxes  for 
unemployment  insurance  on  all  employers  of  eight  or  more 
beginning  January  1,  1936,  it  was  not  until  the  next  legisla- 
tive session  of  1*937  that  Montana  passed  its  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  stated  in  Section  2,  Declaration 
of    Public    Policy,    as    follows: 

"Economic  insecurity  due  to  unemployment  is  a  serious 
menace  to  the  health,  morals,  and  welfare  of  this  state.  Invol- 
untary unemployment  is  therefore  a  subject  of  general  interest 
and  concern  which  requires  appropriate  action  by  the  legislature 
to  prevent  its  spread  and  to  lighten  its  burden  which  now  so 
often  falls  with  crushing  force  upon  the  unemployed  worker  and 
his   family." 

The  act  was  signed  by  Governor  Roy  E.  Avers  on  March 
16,  1937,  and  was  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  on 
March  31,  1937. 

Under  Section  10  (a)  the  act  is  administered  by  a  Com- 
mission of  three  members,  one  of  whom  is  designated  as 
chairman,  and  is  the  executive  director.  The  following  appoint- 
ments were  made :  Louis  G.  DeNayer  of  Billings,  term  three 
years;  George  R.  Shepard  of  Missoula,  term  six  years;  Barclay 
Craighead,  chairman  and  executive  director.  On  May  6,  1940, 
Mr.   DeNayer   was   reappointed   for   a   term   of   six  years. 

Two  of  the  commissioners  serve  on  a  per  diem  basis  and 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $10.00  per  day  plus  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  with  total  per  diem  compensation  not  to 
exceed  $500.00  per  year.  The  chairman  is  paid  a  full  time 
salary. 

DUTIES    OF    COMMISSION 

The  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  is  charged 
with  the  collection  of  employer  taxes,  finding  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed workers  and  paying  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits to  unemployed  workers  entitled  to  these  benefits  by  reason 
of  their  past  employment   record   in  industries   subject  to   law. 

Two  divisions  operate  under  the  Commission.  The  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Division,  which  lias  as  its  director 
O.  C.  Lamport,  collects  employer  contributions  and  pays  bene- 
fits   to    eligible    unemployed    workers. 
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The  State  Employment  Service  Division,  which  has  as  its 
director  John  W.  Nelson,  takes  benefit  claims  of  unemployed 
workers  but  has  as  its  principal  functions  the  "matching  of 
jobs   for   men." 

The  Legal,  Fiscal  Research  and  Statistics,  Public  Rela- 
tions and  Service  sections  serve  both  divisions  of  the  com- 
mission. The  Accounting,  Employer  Status,  Field  and  Claims 
Benefit  sections  are  concerned  with  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Division  work.  Veterans  and  Farm  Placement  and  the 
Junior  Employment  Division  are  under  the  Employment  Service 
Division. 

HOW  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNDS  ARE  GRANTED 

Administrative  costs  of  unemployment  compensation  come 
entirely  from  funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  the  Legislature 
and  the  counties.  Not  one  cent  of  administrative  expenses 
is  taken  from  the  taxes  collected  from  employers.  Grants  are 
made  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  under  existing  laws.  All 
such    grants    are    subject    to    complete    federal    control. 

Taxes  collected  from  employers  are  in  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Trust  Fund  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  fund  now  is  earning  in  interest  an 
amount  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  administrative  ex- 
penses. Such  interest  is  credited  to  the  fund,  which  may  be 
used    only   for   benefit   payments. 

The  last  two  legislative  assemblies  have  appropriated 
$13,021.26  for  each  year  for  the  State  Employment  Service 
Division.  This  is  necessary  to  secure  the  Social  Security 
Board's  approval  of  the  state  law  as  coming  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  Federal  funds  for  admin- 
istration are  made  on  a  semi-annual  basis.  The  Commission 
submits  a  detailed  budget  to  the  Social  Security  Board  60 
days  in  advance  of  each  budgetary  period.  To  date  the  Com- 
mission has  kept  well  within  its  budget  and  has  never  expended 
the  entire  amount  granted  by  the  Board.  Unexpended  funds 
do    not    revert    to    the    state    treasury. 

STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 
(July  1,  1930  to  July  1,  1940) 

CASH   ON   HAND   JULY   1,    1939    $       13  998  91 

RECEIPTS— 

Wagner-Peyser   $  14,099.71 

Social    Security    Board    256,990.06 

State    of    Montana    13,021.26 

Local  Contributions  24,921.31 

Miscellaneous   Receipts    (Refunds)    '  22.13                309,054.47 

TOTAL    RECEIPTS    _  $     323,053.38 

DISBURSEMENTS— 

Personal    Services    $  230,855.03 

All  Other  Current  Expenses  80,108.79 

Equipment    2,574.44 

Obligations  Incurred  Prior  June  30,   1939  4^571.90               318,110.16 

CASH  ON  HAND  JUNE  30, _ 

1940   $         4,943.22 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  TRUST  FUND 
(As  of  September  30,  1940) 

Employer  Contributions 

1936  Collected    by    Bureau    of    Internal 

Revenue  and  credited  to  fund  ....  $     650,697.20 

1937  First   Half   $1,005,573.54 

1937     Second    Half    1,159,119.59 

1937  TOTAL    CONTRIBUTIONS    2,164,693.13 

1938  First  Quarter   627,638.49 

1938  Second    Quarter    649,223.99 

1938  Third  Quarter  681,498.34 

1938  Fourth  Quarter  741,837.72 

1938  TOTAL    CONTRIBUTIONS    2,700,198.54 

1939  First   Quarter   630,250.69 

1939  Second   Quarter    714,184.11 

1939  Third    Quarter    640,396.21 

1939  Fourth    Quarter    690,314.47 

1939  TOTAL    CONTRIBUTIONS    2,675,145.48 

1940  First  Quarter   590,098.67 

1940     Second    Quarter    647,983.24 

1940     Third    Quarter    (not    due    until 

Oct.  31,   1940) 903.37 

1940     TOTAL   CONTRIBUTIONS    (to   Sept. 

30,    1940)    1,238,985.28 

TOTAL  EMPLOYER  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS to  September 
30,    1940    9,429,719.63 

INTEREST    on    Employers    Contributions 

to  September  30,   1940  2,189.76 

INTEREST  on  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion  Trust   Fund   to  June   30,    1940...       301,377.89  303,567.65 

TOTAL    RECEIPTS    $9,733,287.28 

RESERVE  set  aside  for  transfer  to  Rail- 
road   Retirement    Insurance    Account    1,186,104.06 

BENEFITS    Paid    July    1,    1939    to    Sept. 

30,    1940    3,392,949.36  4,579,053.42 

AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR 
PAYMENT  OF  BENEFITS 
September  30,  1940  $5,154,233.86 
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ADMINISTRATIVE   EXPENSES 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Beginning  July  1,  1939,  and 
Ending  June  30,   1940 

Actual  Expenditures  of  Each  Division  by  Category 

For   the    six   months   period   beginning-   July    1, 
1939,   and   ending   December   31,    1939 

Unemployment     Employment 
Compensation  Service  TOTAL 

Personal   Services   .$53,940. 4!>  $60,244.44  $114,184.93 

Supplies   6,435.46  1,861.82  8,297.28 

Communications   Expense  8,742.88  2,359.89  11,102.77 

Travel  Expense   7,298.92  3,571.31  10,870.23 

Rent    of   Premises 1,200.00  6,072.50  7,272.50 

Other  Current   Expenses....  1,852.36  1,249.38  3,101.74 

Equipment  1,887.95  189.05  2.077.00 

Total    Expenditures    $81,358.06         $75,548.39       $156,906.45 

Tor   the    six    months    period    beginning   Jan.    1, 

1940    and  ending    June    30,     1940 

Unemployment  Employment 

Compensation  Service               TOTAL 

Personal    Services    $58,807.63  $57,842.47       $116,650.10 

Supplies 8,563.22  912.70             9,475.92 

Communications   Expense        5,481.77  1,586.68             7,06S.45 

Travel   Expense   7,089.15  5,643.83            12.732.98 

Rent    of   Premises _ 2,040.00  5,140.00             7.1S0.00 

Other  Current  Expenses....     2,401.18  798.69             3,199.87 

Equipment     442.26  55.18                497.44 

Total  Expenditures  $84,825.21         $71,979.55       $156,804.76 

TABLES   SHOWING   COMPARATIVE   ADMINSTRATIVE 

LOADS  AND  COSTS  IN  MOUNTAIN  STATES 

(July  1,  1939  -  June  30,  1940) 

*No.  of         *No.  of         No.  of  Amount  of 

Covered    Employer     Benefit  Benefit  Amount  of 

state  Workers    Accounts  Payments         Payments     Expenditures 

Arizona      78,000  3,100  13,704  $1,388,349  $264,838.53 

Colorado      200,000  4,300  31,061  3,848,379  480,194  36 

Idaho      110,000  8,000  13,402  1,845,283  273  452  19 

Montana      112,000  9,076  23,743  2,956,364  313,827.31 

Utah     90,000  2,500  15,514  1,523,030  303,997.25 

Wyoming    49,000  4,800  10.145  1,259,097  187,439.94 

%  of  Total  Budget 
Wagner-  State      Wag- 

State  Budgets  Local  Peyser  Soc.  Sec.      and        ner-       Soc. 

Local    Peyser    Sec. 

Arizona     .—$271,954.42      $   13,040.00      $    13,040.00  $245,874.42  4.8  4.8  90.4 

Colorado      ..  515,335.99  31,047.50  27,167.84  457,120.65  6.0  5.3  88.7 

Idaho      295,175.11  15,000.00  11,673.82  268,501.29  5.0  4.0  91.0 

Montana      ..  352,947.24  39,327.26  15,588.58  298,031.40  11.1  4.4  84.5 

Utah     329,754.60  12,300.96  12,300.96  305,152.68  3.7  3.7  92.6 

Wyoming    ..  199,970.84  10,000.00  10.000.00  179.970.S4  5.0  5.0  90.0 
♦Estimated. 
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HOW  MONTANA  RANKS  IN  MOUNTAIN  STATES 

Second   in   number   of   covered   workers 

First   in  number   of  employer   accounts. 

Second  in  number  of  claimants  receiving  benefit  payments. 

Second  in  amount  of  benefit  payments  paid  in  fiscal  year. 

First   in   unexpended   portion   of   approved  budgets   at    end 
of  fiscal  year. 

First  in  State  and  Local  funds  budgeted. 

Second  in  Wagner-Peyser  Grant. 

Fourth    in    Social    Security    Grant. 

COMPARISON    OF   ACTIVITIES   AND   ADMINISTRATIVE 

COSTS 

In  comparing  the  activities  and  cost  of  administration  of 
state  unemployment  compensation  programs  of  the  states  of 
Region  XI  for  the  period  July  1,  1939  to  June  30,  1940,  the 
following    factors    should    be    taken    into    consideration : 

1.  The   size   of  firm   or   number   of   employees. 

2.  The   total   number   of   covered   workers. 

3.  The    number    of    first    payments    representing    the    num- 
ber  of  unemployed  persons   receiving   benefits. 

4.  The    total    amount    of   benefits    paid. 

5.  The    total    amount    of    expenditures. 

In  the  period  from  July  1,  1939,  to  June  30,  1940,  Mon- 
tana shows  a  fairly  high  percentage  of  unemployment,  largely 
on   account   of  the   coverage   of  all   employers   of   one   or   more. 

The  cost  of  administration  in  Montana  of  10.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  benefit  payments  was  the  lowest  in  the  region.  The 
cost  per  covered  worker  of  $2.79  for  the  period  was  next  to 
the   lowest. 

The  term  "Size  of  Firm"  is  used  to  indicate  the  number 
of  regular  employees  an  employer  must  have  before  he  is 
required  to  make  unemployment  compensation  contributions. 
In  Montana  the  low  minimum  requirement  not  only  involves 
handling  a  large  number  of  employer  accounts,  but  results  in 
unemployment  compensation  coverage  for  a  high  percentage 
of    the    state's    workers. 

A  table  follows,  showing  how  Montana  workers  have  been 
covered  during  the  first  year  of  benefit  payments  and  ad- 
ministration costs  in  comparison  with  the  other  mountain 
states  in  the  area  designated  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
as    Region    XL 
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FEEL  LOSS  OF  RAILROAD  WORKERS 

The  Commission,  before  the  passage  of  the  Railway  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act,  predicted  the  removal  of  railroad 
workers  from  state  unemployment  compensation  laws  would 
be  a  severe  blow  against  the  unemployment  compensation  re- 
serves of  Montana  and  other  states.  The  Commission  also  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  cost  of  administration  in  Montana 
would  be  increased,  as  the  small  amount  of  benefits  paid 
unemployed  railroad  workers  could  have  been  handled  with 
but    a    small    increase    in    administrative    expenses. 

The  Commission  has  set  aside  funds  for  transfer  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  the  sum  of  $1,186,104.06,  which 
includes  $122,000  collected  in  July,  1939.  At  the  same  rate, 
about  $366,000  additional  railroad  funds  are  estimated  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  railroad  insurance  fund  up  to  June, 
1940,  or  a   total  of  $488,000  for  the  period. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  reports  that  12,004  bene- 
fit payments,  amounting  to  $180,114  were  certified  from  July 
16,  1939,  to  June  28,  1940.  On  the  basis  of  the  estimated 
collections  above,  the  disbursements  to  railroad  workers 
amounted    to    about    37    percent    of    the    current    contributions. 

Under  the  Montana  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
269,329  benefit  payments  were  made,  amounting  to  $2,956,363 
from  the  first  benefit  check  paid  to  July  1,  1940.  Collections 
from  Montana  employers  were  $2,719,402 ;  i.  e.,  the  ratio  of 
benefit  payments  to  current  contributions  for  the  period  was 
109  per  cent,  as  compared  to  the  railroad  ratio  of  only  37 
per   cent. 

If  the  collections  from  railroad  had  been  pooled  in  a 
common  fund  for  all  Montana  workers  the  total  collections 
would  have  amounted  to  approximately  $3,107,400 ;  the  total 
benefits  paid  would  have  been  $3,136,477,  with  a  ratio  of 
benefits  to  current  contributions  of  over  100  per  cent.  The 
total  unemployment  reserve  would  have  been  increased  by 
approximately  $1,400,000  by  a  combination,  rather  than  a 
splitting  of  funds,  which  would  have  substantially  strengthened 
the   Unemployment   Compensation  program   in   Montana. 

Only  448  benefit  payments  for  $6854  were  made  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  unemployed  railroad  workers 
between  June  1  and  June  28,  1940.  .  The  processing  of  such 
a  few  claims  could  have  been  done  by  the  Commission  without 
any    increase   in    administrative    expenses. 

GREAT   JOB   INSURANCE    BUSINESS 

Unemployment  compensation  in  Montana  is  a  great  job 
insurance  business  and  directly  or  indirectly  it  affects  the 
life    of    every    person    in    this    state    to    some    extent. 

The  Commission  collected  over  $9,400,000  in  employer  taxes 
to    -Inly    1,    1940.     This    has    made    business    an    active    partner 
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in  the  problem  of  assisting  workers  who  lose  their  jobs  through 
no   fault   of  their   own. 

On  July  1,  1939,  the  Commission  started  to  take  the 
benefit  claims  of  eligible  unemployed  workers.  In  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1940,  the  Claims  and  Benefit  section  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Division  had  processed  a  total 
of  331,867   benefit    claims   of  unemployed   workers. 

During  the  first  year  of  benefit-paying  experience,  the 
Commission  sent  269,329  checks  amounting  to  $2,956,363.23  to 
eligible  unemployed  workers.  Who  can  question  but  that  the 
spending  of  this  amount  in  one  year  by  unemployed  workers 
did  not   do  much  to  maintain  Montana  business? 

The  administrative  task  involves  the  keeping  in  current 
status  about  9,000  employer  accounts  and  the  wage  records 
of  112.000  workers  by  calendar  quarters.  Before  benefits  can 
be  paid  to  any  claimant,  his  wage  record  for  an  entire  year 
must    be   verified. 

During  the  first  year  of  benefit  experience,  at  least  one 
out  of  each  five  workers  in  protected  Montana  industries  lost 
his  or  her  job  and  actually  drew  one  or  more  benefit  checks. 
A  total  of  23,743  persons  received  one  or  more  benefit  checks. 

During  the  July,  August  and  September  calendar  quarter, 
the  claims  and  benefit  section  processed  59,907  claims  and 
sent  40,670  benefit  checks  amounting  to  $438,402  to   claimants. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION  OF  MONTANA 

By   Sex,   Farm   Population,    Gainfully   Employed,    Covered   and 
Uncovered  by  Unemployment  Compensation 

The  population  of  Montana  in  1930  was  537,606.  Preliminary 
figures  of  the  1940  census  show  a  3.1  per  cent  increase  or  a 
total  of  554,136.  In  the  following  table  a  distribution  of  the 
population  by  sex,  farm,  and  gainfully  employed  is  taken  from 
the  census  of  1930. 

The  number  of  workers  covered  and  uncovered  by  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  is  estimated  by  the  Commission  from 
examination  of  the  wage  files  and  other  sources. 

Table  showing  distribution  of  the  state's  population  follows: 

Total  population  (1930)  537,606              (1940,  554,136) 

Male    293,228 

Female  244,378 

Farm  Population  211,074 

Gainfully  employed  216,471 

Male    184,117 

Female   32,354 

Covered  by  Unemployment  Compensation 

Total  130,000 

By  Montana  Act  112,000 

By   R.   R.    Retirement   Act 18,000 

Not    Covered   by   Unemployment 

Compensation  81,471 
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130,000    MONTANA   WORKERS   COVERED 


537,606    Total   population 
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293,226   Male  population 
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244,376  Female   population 
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211,074     Farm   population 
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216,471    Total  gainfullv  emploved  workers 
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164,117    Male  gainfully  emploved  workers 
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32,354  Female  gainfullv  emploved  workers 


130,000  Total  workers  covered  bv  unemployment  compemsatioh 
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112,000    Workers  covered  by  Montana  Oct 
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16,000     Workers  covered  by  R.  R.  unemployment  insurance 

! 

61,471   Workers  hot  covered  bv  unemployment  compensation 

=  10,000  Persons 
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MANY  WORKERS  DRAW  BENEFITS 

According  to  the  census  of  1930  there  were  216,471  gainfully 
employed  workers  in  Montana  in  all  industries.  The  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  112,000  workers  (51.7  per  cent)  are  covered 
by  the  Montana  Unemployment  Compensation  law  and  of  these 
23,743  persons  received  one  or  more  benefit  checks  during  the 
period  between  July  1,  1939  and  June  30,  1940.  This  means 
21.2  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  by  unemployment  compen- 
sation, or  one  out  of  each  five  persons  employed  in  protected 
industries,  received  benefits  during  the  above  period.  Compari- 
son of  the  percentage  of  covered  workers  receiving  benefits 
in  the  six  mountain  states  during  the  same  period  shows  that 
due  to  the  liberality  of  our  law,  more  workers  drew  benefits 
in  Montana  than  in  any  of  the  other  states  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  covered  workers. 

Montana 21.2  per  cent 

Arizona 17.6  per  cent 

Colorado  15.5  per  cent 

Idaho    12.2  per  cent 

Utah    17.2  per  cent 

Wyoming  20.7  per  cent 

Average  Six  Mountain  States  17.6  per  cent 

15,000   FAMILIES   HELPED 

There  are  about  140,000  families  in  Montana,  with  an 
average  of  3.9  persons  to  a  family.  It  is  estimated,  with  an 
allowance  made  for  single  persons  receiving  benefits,  that 
about  15,000  families  were  financially  helped  when  wage 
earners    in    the    family    were    unemployed. 

BENEFITS  PAID  PROMPTLY 

Montana  and  Illinois  were  the  last  two  states  to  begin 
paying  benefits.  The  Commission's  plans  for  processing  benefit 
claims  were  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  in  May, 
1939,  and  all  personnel  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  job 
of  taking,  processing  and  paying  benefit  claims  were  trained 
for  their  tasks  before  July  1,  1939,  when  the  first  benefit 
claims    were    taken. 

A  number  of  the  other  states  had  considerable  trouble 
during  their  first  few  months  of  paying  benefits.  States  which 
had  set-up  "machine"  methods  of  handling  claims,  necessitat- 
ing the  punching  of  thousands  of  cards,  were  plagued  by 
mechanical  breakdowns.  In  some  states  claimants  did  not 
receive    benefits    promptly. 

We  decided  on  a  "manual"  system  of  handling  claims  in 
Montana  and  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  processing  of 
claims  by  workers  rather  than  machines  has  proved  efficient, 
economical  and  prompt. 

Claims  in  this  state  were  paid  promptly  and  mistakes 
have   been    few    in   number   when   it   is   considered    that    331,867 
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claims    of    all    types    were    processed    in    one    year. 

The  Unemployment  Compensation  Division  collects  em- 
ployer taxes  and  pays  benefit  claims.  The  Employment  Service 
Division,  in  addition  to  its  major  employment  activities,  takes 
benefit  claims  of  unemployed  workers. 

Our  plan  for  paying  benefits  without  delay  is  based  on 
a  smooth  flow  of  benefit  claims  from  the  time  they  are 
filed  until  the  claimants  secure  employment  through  either 
their  own  efforts  or  their  employment  office's  efforts  or 
exhaust     their    benefit    rights. 

When  workers  who  have  been  employed  in  industries 
liable  for  unemployment  compensation  taxes  become  unem- 
ployed, they  go  to  their  nearest  State  Employment  Service 
office    to    file    their    benefit    claims. 

Many  claimants  live  at  considerable  distances  from  their 
nearest  employment  office.  The  Commission  did  not  believe  it 
fair  to  eligible  unemployed  workers  living  miles  from  their 
nearest  employment  offices  to  have  to  travel  great  distances 
to  file  benefit  claims.  Eligible  unemployed  workers  who  live 
more  than  ten  miles  from  their  nearest  employment  offices 
are  permitted  to  file  their  claims  by  mail. 

ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

Workers  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  must  prove  they  are 
unemployed,  have  worked  in  protected  employment,  have  earned 
at  least  $150  in  such  employment  in  the  first  four  of  the  last 
five  completed  calendar  quarters.  They  must  register  for  em- 
ployment, be  able  to  work  and  available  for  work  and  must 
file    a    benefit    claim. 

Following  the  filing  of  a  valid  benefit  claim,  a  worker 
must  serve  two  waiting  period  weeks  and  one  additional  week, 
called  the  compensable  week,  before  he  receives  his  first 
benefit    check. 

The  claimant,  if  he  continues  unemployed,  able  to  work 
and  available  for  work,  is  eligible  under  the  law  to  receive 
up  to   16  times  his  weekly  benefit   amount. 

A  worker's  benefit  amount  is  computed  by  taking  4  per 
cent  of  his  earnings  in  the  highest  wage  quarter  of  the  first 
four  of  the  last  five  completed  calendar  quarters  before  he 
files  a  claim.  If  this  is  over  an  even  dollar,  it  is  raised  to 
the  next  higher  dollar,  but  not  over  $15,  the  maximum  benefit 
amount.  A  worker  also  must  have  earned  30  times  his  weekly 
benefit  amount  during  the  four  calendar  quarters.  If  it  is 
found  that  a  worker's  weekly  benefit  amount  is,  for  ex- 
ample, $12,  but  that  he  earned  less  than  30  times  $12  or 
$360  in  his  base  year,  his  weekly  benefit  amount  is  reduced 
until  he  can  qualify  under  this  provision  of  the  law.  This 
regulation  of  the  Commission  has  been  upheld  by  the  district 
court.     The   minimum   benefit   amount    is   $5    a   week. 
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The  Claims  and  Benefit  section  of  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commission  processes  all  claims.  On  receipt  of  a 
claim,  wage  records  of  the  worker  for  each  of  the  required 
calendar  quarters  are  attached  to  the  claim,  and  the  initial 
determination  of  the  weekly  benefit  amount  is  made.  This 
determination  is  checked  for  accuracy,  and  the  claimant  noti- 
fied. Wage  records  of  workers  are  kept  finder  the  workers' 
social  security  numbers,  except  where  no  social  security  number 
is  shown;  in  such  cases,  claims  are  kept  under  workers'  names. 

MAY   ASK   FOR   REDETERMINATION 

Claimants  may  ask  for  a  redetermination  of  their  claims. 
They  may  state  that  wages  earned  from  certain  employers  are 
not  shown  and  such  wages  would  raise  their  weekly  benefit 
amount,  or  make  them  eligible  for  benefits.  Statements  of  this 
sort    are    immediately    checked    with    the    employers    concerned. 

Following  this  redetermination,  the  claimant,  if  still  dis- 
satisfied, may  appeal  for  a  hearing  before  the  Commission's 
appeal  tribunal,  then  to  the  Commission  and  finally  to  the 
courts. 

Each  claimant  is  required  to  report  weekly  to  continue 
his  claim  for  benefits.  A  payment  of  benefits  is  made  only 
after  a  week  of  unemployment  has  ended  and  a  continued 
claim  has  been  signed  by  the  claimant  for  that  particular  week. 

INTERSTATE  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS 

Not  all  claimants  for  benefits  live  within  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. Many  workers  who  earned  wage  credits  here  have  moved 
to  other  states,  but  still  may  hold  benefit  rights  against 
Montana.  Workers  from  other  states  now  living  in  Montana 
likewise  may  have  benefit  rights  against  states  in  which  they 
formerly   lived. 

Payment  of  benefits  to  Montanans  now  living  in  other 
states  is  made  possible  through  an  interstate  benefit  pay- 
ment  plan. 

The  Commission  has  established  a  policy  of  giving  claimants 
the  benefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt  and  of  paying  every 
claim   possible   under   the   law. 

A  breakdown  of  claims  and  benefits  activities  during  the 
first  year  of  benefit-paying  experience,  July  1,  1939  to  June 
30,  1940,  follows  in  the  form  of  tables  and  charts,  with  brief 
explanations. 
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NUMBER  OF  INTERSTATE  CLAIMS 

(From  Montana  Workers   Who   Were   Out   of   the    State! 
duly  1.  1939  to  June  30,  1940) 

State                                   Number  Amount 

Alabama  31                          $          310.00 

Alaska  51  542.00 

Arizona  344  4,022.00 

Arkansas    86  1,067.00 

California  5,005  58,515.00 

Colorado   1,003  11,776.00 

District    of    Columbia..  20  188.00 

Florida    50  516.00 

Georgia     7  42.00 

Hawaii    1  9.00 

Idaho     2,754  32,324.00 

Illinois     522  5,697.00 

Indiana     94  1,128.00 

Iowa    370  4,165.00 

Kansas    252  2,829.00 

Kentucky    27  386.00 

Louisiana    21  175.00 

Maine    15  225.00 

Maryland    13  133.00 

Massachusets     15  113.00 

Michigan    256  2,914.00 

Minnesota     3,185  35,795.00 

Mississippi   18  266.00 

Missouri    817  9,116.00 

Nebraska    479  5,623.00 

Nevada   439  4,710.00 

New  Jersey    38  394.00 

New  Mexico    55  596.00 

New  York    208  2,242.00 

North  Carolina  30  280.00 

North  Dakota  2,077  22,510.00 

Ohio     74  784.00 

Oklahoma     102  1,066.00 

Oregon    1,822  20,380.00 

Pennsylvania  86  1,010.00 

South  Carolina  1  15.00 

South  Dakota  785  8,441.00 

Tennessee  4  60.00 

Texas     225  2,852.00 

Utah    859  10,295.00 

Vermont   3  34.00 

Virginia    52  495.00 

Washington    6,424  73,442.00 

West  Virginia  42  441.00 

Wisconsin     328  4,402.00 

Wyoming    1,591  18,030.00 

Total    30,681  $  350,355.00 
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AVERAGE   NUMBER   OF   CLAIMANTS   RECEIVING 

BENEFITS,    NUMBER    RECEIVING    FIRST 

PAYMENTS,    AND    NUMBER    WHO 

EXHAUSTED  BENEFITS 

(July  1,  1939  to  June  30,  1940) 

From  July  1,  1939  to  June  30,  1940,  an  average  of  5,149 
persons  received  benefits  and  23,743  different  individuals  re- 
ceived first  payments,  an  average  of  1,811  a  month.  Of  these, 
9,578  persons  received  16  payments  and  exhausted  their  bene- 
fit rights. 

Average  Claimants  Number  of 

Number  Receiving  Claimants 

Receiving                                 First  Exhausting 

Benefits  Payments  Benefits 

1939— 

July    261  1,353                        

August    2,206  1,883 

September    2,701  1,128 

October 2,901  1,388 

November    3,101  1,561                           563 

December  4,140  2,201                            489 

1940— 

January   6,410  4,237  555 

February 10,485  4,059  1,218 

March 10,779  1,866  1,560 

April 8,294  1,776  1,766 

May  6,172  1.329  2,131 

June 4,333  962  1,296 

Total  61,783  23,743  9,578 

Average   Per  Month     5,149  1,811  798 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  PAYMENTS,  AVERAGE  AMOUNT 

OF  PAYMENTS,  AND  TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF 

BENEFITS  PAID  PER  CLAIMANT 

(July  1.  1939  to  June  30,  1940) 

A  total  of  269,329  checks  were  paid  to  23,743  claimants,  an 
average  of  11.3  checks  to  each  claimant.  Total  payments  were 
$2,956,364.00.  The  average  payment  was  $10.98  and  the  average 
total  amount  paid  per  claimant  was  $124.10.  The  six  mountain 
states,  in  the  same  period,  paid  an  average  amount  per  claim- 
ant as  follows : 

Arizona    $101.00 

Colorado 128.00 

Idaho   137.00 

Montana    124.10 

Utah 98.00 

Wyoming    125.00 

Average  six  states $118.85 
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EXPLANATION  OF  VARIOUS  BENEFIT  CLAIMS 

An  Initial  Claim  for  benefits  is  a  notice  of  the  beginning 
of  a  period  of  unemployment  and  it  may  initiate  a  series  of 
benefit  claims.  There  are  three  types  of  Initial  Claims,  Orig- 
inal, New  and  Additional.  An  Original  Claim  is  the  first 
initial  claim  ever  filed  by  a  claimant  for  benefits.  An  indi- 
vidual may  only  file  one  Original  Claim  against  the  State  of 
Montana  during  his  lifetime.  After  a  claimant  has  exhausted 
his  benefit  rights  on  an  Original  Claim,  he  may  at  the  end  of 
his  first  benefit  year,  providing  he  has  sufficient  wage  credits 
and  is  otherwise  eligible  and  is  unemployed,  file  an  Initial 
Claim  for  Benefits — "New,"  to  initiate  a  new  benefit  series. 
An  Additional  Claim  is  one  which  is  filed  to  give  notice  of 
a  return  to  claimant  status  following  a  period  of  employment 
during  a  benefit  year.  Several  Additional  Claims  may  be  filed 
during  one  benefit  year.  Claims  denoting  compensable  weeks 
are  called  Continued  Claims. 


INITIAL  CLAIMS,   CONTINUED   CLAIMS,   AND  NUMBER 
AND  AMOUNT  OF  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  MONTHS 

(July  1,  1939  to  June  30,  1940) 

MONTH  CLAIMS  PAYMENTS 

1939  Initial 

July     4,398 

August      1,960 

September   2,194 

October     2,507 

November    3,206 

December     4,190 

1940— 

January      7,590 

February    3,158 

March     2,734 

April      3,127 

May     2,123 

June      1,890 

Total     39,077 


Av.  Amt. 

ontinued 

Number 

Amount 

Per  Check 

2,941 

1,353 

$    15,865.00 

$  11.73 

13,277 

10,743 

123.796.00 

11.55 

14,641 

11,529 

131,864.00 

11.49 

16,396 

12,245 

137,815.00 

11.41 

19,364 

14,105 

154,431.00 

11.28 

25.225 

18,346 

201,439.00 

11.20 

45,713 

29,811 

332,788.00 

11.16 

52,187 

46,371 

514,033.00 

11.09 

50,896 

45,295 

500,225.00 

10.44 

40,707 

35,309 

382,520.00 

10.83 

30,195 

25,825 

269.244.00 

10.43 

20,729 

IS, 397 

192,335.00 

10.45 

332,271 

269,329 

$2  ,956,355.00 

$10.98 

NUMBER  OF  COMPENSABLE  CLAIMS  BY  LOCAL  OFFICES 
(July  1,  1939  to  June  30,  1940) 

Compensable  Per  Cent  of 

Approved  Offices                                Claims  Total 

Anaconda  2,928  1.5 

Billings    22,169  10.9 

Bozeman     8,863  4.4 

Butte   34,815  17.1 

Glasgow    4,241  2.1 

Glendive    1,738  0.9 
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Great   Falls   17,793  8.8 

Hamilton    4,371  2.2 

Hardin    2,669  1.3 

Havre    6,046  3.0 

Helena     12,661  6.2 

Kalispell   15,641  7.7 

Lewistown    4,085  2.0 

Libby     '      2,199  1.1 

Livingston    3,937  1.9 

Malta     2,227  1.1 

Miles   City   4,194  2.1 

Missoula  18,418  9.1 

Poison     3,333  1.6 

Red  Lodge  4,203  2.1 

Roundup  5,549  2.7 

Shelby     1,916  0.9 

Sidney     3,745  1.8 

County  Offices 

Big  Timber   1,007 

Chinook    3,044 

Conrad    2,730 

Cut    Bank    3,393 

Deer  Lodge   1,980 

Forsyth     1,565 

Terry     182 

Thompson   Falls  1,264 

Total    202,906*  100.0 

*Includes  17,205  Agent  State  Claims. 

BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  BY  COUNTIES  AND  CITIES 
(Actual  Totals  for  Fiscal  Year,  July  1939  to  June  1940,  Inc.) 

COUNTIES  CITIES 

Number  Amount  Number  Amount 

Beaverhead     2,651      $        29,049.00 

Big   Horn    3,707  37,270.00 

Blaine    4,149  49,224.00 

Broadwater    1,564  15,384.00 

Carbon     5,423  60,248.00 

Carter    183  2,053.00 

Cascade   18,110            194,456.00       Great    Falls    15,356      $      163,014.00 

Choteau     794  7,936.00 

Custer    2,880               29,267.00        Miles    City    2,714               27,432.00 

Daniels    516  4,941.00 

Dawson      1,281  12,356.00 

Deer    Lodge    2,557              28,171.00       Anaconda    2,419              26,542.00 

Fallon    987  8,235.00 

Fergus     3,883               41,703.00        Lewistown    2,862               30,904.00 

Flathead 14,775             158,083.00        Kalispell    8,844               92,390.00 

Gallatin     10,074             104,331.43        Bozeman    7,458               74,725.43 

Garfield    596  5,162.00 

Glacier     4,389  47,443.00 

Golden  Valley  ..  297  3,095.00 

Granite    2.082  24,817.00 

Hill     6,297               65,342.00        Havre     5,506               57,086.00 

Jefferson    2,087  24,207.00 

Judith  Basin   ....  383  4,146.00 

Lake     5,443  57,516.00 
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Lewis    &    Clark..  13,009  146,056.00       Helena  10,889             122,868.00 

Liberty    158  1,951.00 

Lincoln    2,660  28,7  90.00 

Madison     2,485  28,976.00 

McCone    1,162  10,773.00 

Meagher    1,606  17,518.00 

Mineral 1,258  14,126.00 

Missoula    17.447  195,639.00        Missoula    16,013             179,865.00 

Musselshell    5,581  69,370.00 

Park     4,937  51,927.00        Livingston    3.489              36,681.00 

Petroleum     82  661.00 

Phillips    3,212  31,704.00 

Pondera     2,448  23,932.00 

Powder    River....  445  4,096.00 

Powell    2,691  32,187.80 

Prairie  173  1,838.00 

Ravalli     5,852  58,310.00 

Richland 3,288  38,134.00 

Roosevelt    2,126  22,260.00 

Rosebud    1,855  18,291.00 

Sanders    2.883  33,269.00 

Sheridan 1,264  12,016.00 

Silver     Bow 32,301  379,786.00        Butte    30,461             357,801.00 

Stillwater   773  8,254.00 

Sweet    Grass 892  S, 972. 00 

Teton   2,139  21,632.00 

Toole    2,696  27,215.00 

Treasure   121  1,228.00 

Valley    ..-.  5,339  55,454.00 

Wheatland    1,656  19,108.00 

Wibaux    191  2,085.00 

Yellowstone    21,013  226,014.00        Billings      19,362             209,657.00 


TOTALS    238,861      $  2,606,008.23  125,373      $  1,378,965.43 

NUMBER  OF  NEW  CLAIMS  ALLOWED  AND  DISALLOWED 
July  1,  1939,  to  June  30,  1940 

Of  the  30,280  new  claims  processed  during  the  year,  26,815 
were  allowed  by  first  determination,  and  3,465  were  disallowed. 
Of  the  claims  disallowed,  2,122,  or  7  per  cent  were  disallowed 
because  of  insufficient  wage  credits ;  1,251,  or  4.1  per  cent, 
had  no  wage  records  on  file  with  the  Commission,  and  02. 
or   0.3   per   cent,    were   disallowed   for    other   reasons. 

Redeterminations  of  1,565  claims,  or  5.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  new  claims,  resulted  in  554  claims  being- 
allowed  and  56  claims,  or  0.2  per  cent,  going  to  appeals.  Of 
these,   19   claims  were   allowed. 

Of  the  30,280  new  claims,  27,388,  or  90.4  per  cent,  were 
finally  allowed,  and  2,892  claims,  or  9.6  per  cent,  were  dis- 
allowed. 
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NUMBER  OF  NEW  CLAIMS  PROCESSED 

REASON  FOR 
DISALLOWANCE 

New  Insuf-  No 

Claims  Dis-  ficient      Wage 

Disposed  of  Allowed    allowed     Wages     Record     Other 

First     Determination     30,280  26,815  3,465  2,122  1,251  92 

Revised    Determination....        1,565  +554  -554 

Appeals   55  +19  -19 

Total    30,280  27,388  2.892 

PER   CENT — 

First    Determination    88.6  11.4  7.0  4.1         0.3 

Revised    Determination....  +1.8  — 1.8 

Appeals   :...  -  — 

Total    90.4  9.6 

MONTHLY  ANALYSIS  OF  TOTAL  CLAIMS  ALLOWED 
July  1,  1939,  to  June  30,  1940 

During  the  period  July  1,  1939,  to  June  30,  1940,  27,388 
claims  for  unemployment  compensation  were  allowed,  of  which 
23,743  new  claims,  or  86.7  per  cent,  were  authorized  for  pay- 
ment (first  pay  orders).  Of  the  claimants  whose  claims  were 
allowed,  3,645,  or  13.3  per  cent,  did  not  serve  their  first  com- 
pensable   week. 

In  the  year,  9,578  claimants,  or  35.1  per  cent,  received 
the  maximum  number  of  16  benefit  payments.  During  the 
last  week  in  June,  3,823  compensable  claims  were  filed.  Of 
the  remainder,  10,342,  or  37.7  per  cent  stopped  filing  claims 
after    receiving    one    or    more    benefit    payments. 

Thus  13,987,  or  over  half  of  the  individuals  whose  claims 
were  allowed  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1939,  to  June 
30,  1940,  had  been  re-employed  either  before  they  received 
benefits  or  before  the  exhaustion  of  their  benefit  rights.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  this  group  may  have  been  still  serving 
the  waiting  period  or  unable  to  file  a  compensable  claim  in 
the  week  ending  June  30,  but  this  group  is  too  small  to 
influence    the    foregoing    ratios. 

STATUS  OF  CLAIMANTS  ON  JUNE  30,   1940 

Per  Cent 
Total   New  Claims   Allowed   27,385  100.0 

Claimants   not    serving    compensable    weeks 3,645  13.3 

New   Claims   Authorized    (first  pay-orders) 23,743  86.7 

Claimants    Exhausting   Benefits    9,578  35.1 

Compensable   Claims   Last  Week   of  June,    1940  3,823  13.9 

Total    13,401  49.0 

Claims    inactive    after    receiving    one    or    more 

checks    (23,743  less   13,401)    10,342  37.7 
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RATIO   OF   BENEFITS,   BY   STATES,    TO    CONTRIBUTIONS 


Chart    1. 
January-June,    1940 


Chart    2 

First    Payable   to    June    30, 

1940 
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tBiMd  on  d*U  since  J*n.  t.  1»8,  when  benefits  fine  became  p*y»bl» 
under  the  Social  Security  Act 


CHART   BY   SOCIAL   SECURITY    BOARD 


The  chart  on  the  left  shows  the  approximate  ratio  of  bene- 
fits paid  to  contributions  collected  by  states  from  January 
1,  1940,  to  June  30,  1940.  During  the  six-month  period,  un- 
employed workers  drew  $2,190,260  from  the  unemployment 
compensation  trust  fund,  while  collections  during  the  same 
months  totaled  $1,237,322.  Comparing  the  trust  fund  to  a 
reservoir,  money  in  the  form  of  benefit  checks  to  unemployed 
workers  in  Montana  was  flowing  from  the  reservoir  in  greater 
volume  than  employer  taxes  were  flowing  into  the  fund. 
While  $1  was  being  collected,  almost  $1.75  was  being  with- 
drawn from  the  fund.  During  this  period,  Montana  was 
tapping  its  reserve  more  than  any  other  state  The  chart  on 
the  right  gives  the  comparison  of  benefits  from  the  first  date 
payable    to   June    30,    1940. 
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RECOMMENDS  SERIOUS  STUDY 

Because  of  other  factors,  the  Commission  feels  no  imme- 
diate cause  for  alarm  by  reason  of  the  comparison.  It  earnestly 
recommends  serious  study  of  the  state's  benefit  experience  to 
this  date  in  relation  to  employer  collections  before  any  major 
change  is  made  in  liberalizing  the  present  state  law,  especially 
in  increasing  benefit  amounts  over  the  present  $15  a  week 
and  extending  duration  of  benefits  above  the  present  16-week 
period   set    by   the   law. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  Montana's  high  ratio  of 
benefits  paid  to  contributions  collected.  Montana  and  Illinois 
were  the  last  two  states  to  start  paying  benefits.  Each  started 
taking  benefit  claims  on  July  1,  1939.  Montana  is  a  state 
where,  due  to  climatic  conditions,  many  industries  are  of  a 
seasonal  nature  and  the  greatest  unemployment  takes  place 
in  the  winter  months.  It  is  during  these  months  that  collec- 
tions, as  a  rule  are  lowest.  During  the  first  benefit  year,  more 
claimants  are  eligible  for  benefits  than  are  eligible  during 
succeeding  years.  Collections  for  the  third  and  fourth  calendar 
quarters  of  the  year  are  greater,  and  interest  amounts  credited 
to   the   fund   do   much    to   protect   it. 

RESERVES   MOUNT   IN   SOME   STATES 

Chart  2  shows  the  ratio  of  benefits  paid  to  contributions 
collected  since  benefits  first  became  payable,  by  states,  as 
of  June  30,  1940.  It  will  be  noted  that  here  Montana's  ratio 
of  benefits  paid  to  collections  had  decreased  from  the  177  per 
cent  ratio  of  the  January-June,  1940,  period  to  about  112 
per    cent. 

CLAIMANT  INVESTIGATIONS 

The  Commission  is  making  every  effort  to  pay  benefits 
only  to  those  claimants  entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Montana 
law.  The  Commission  intends  to  continue  prosecution  of  all 
cases  of  claimants  who  attempt  to  obtain  benefits  by  willful 
violation    of   the    law. 

Each  of  the  local  offices  taking  claims  and  the  field  auditors 
of  the  Commission  make  constant  investigations  of  claims  filed 
to  detect  possible  violations.  Suspected  violations  reported  to 
the  Commission  by  both  employers  and  workers  are  referred 
to  field  auditors  for  investigation.  When  violations  are  found, 
the  legal  section  either  secures  refunds  or  institutes  court  action 
against  the  claimant  concerning  whom  there  is  proof  of  fraud. 

Investigation  of  claims  is  a  big  job.  There  were  331,867 
claims  of  all  types  filed  during  the  first  benefit  year.  On  each 
claim  filed,  a  claimant  signs  before  a  witness  a  statement  that 
he  is  unemployed,  able  to  work,  available  for  work,  is  earnestly 
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seeking  employment  and  has  fulfilled  all  other  requirements  of 
the  law.  The  claimant  also  must  state  that  his  earnings  in  odd 
jobs  or  subsidiary  work  did  not  amount  to  over  $5  during-  any 
week  for  which  he  claimed  benefits,  and  he  had  not  returned 
to   regular   employment. 

Refunds  of  benefits  paid  to  claimants  totaled  $1,770.50 
during  the  first  15  months  of  benefit  experience.  The  majority 
of  these  148  claimants  who  refunded  benefits  did  not  intention- 
ally violate   the   law. 

Thirty-seven  cases  involving  suspected  intentional  violation 
of  the  law  were  referred  to  the  legal  section  for  action.  Of 
these,  four  claimants  refunded  amounts  paid,  15  actions  are 
pending  upon  promises  of  refund,  seven  cases  on  further  in- 
vestigation showed  no  violation  of  the  law,  nine  claimants  were 
found  guilty  and  either  received  jail  sentences  or  fines,  one 
claimant  was  found  not  guilty,  and  one  case  was  dismissed 
because    of   lack   of   evidence. 

Over  800  investigations  of  claims  were  made  by  September 
30,  1940.  It  is  estimated  2,000  such  investigations  will  be 
completed  by  January  15,  1941.  No  average  per  cent  of  fraud 
for  each  thousand  of  claims  filed  can  be  given,  as  many  of 
the  800  claim  investigations  came  in  response  to  requests  of 
employers  or  workers  to  check  the  claims  of  persons  believed 
to  have  been  obtaining  benefits  through  fraud.  In  other  words, 
no  cross-section  investigation  of  claims  was  attempted  at  first, 
and  claims  of  suspicious  or  somewhat  suspicious  nature  were 
first  investigated.  Sufficient  data  has  been  obtained  to  prove 
that  few  cases  of  fraud  are  attempted  and  that  the  workers 
receiving  benefits  are  honest  and  aware  that  the  unemployment 
compensation  trust  fund  is  their  fund,  and  it  is  to  their  interest 
to    protect   it   against   fraud. 

EMPLOYER  ACCOUNTS 

There  was  a  total  of  9,076  active  employer  accounts  on 
June  30,  1940,  the  end  of  the  first  benefit-paying  year.  There 
were  418  additions  during  April,  May  and  June,  1940,  the 
second  calendar  quarter  of  the  year,  and  173  employer  accounts 
were  suspended  during  the  same  quarter. 

There  are  an  additional  4,000  employer  accounts  in  the 
status  files,  representing  exempted  employers,  but  requiring 
constant  attention,  making  about  13,000  combined  active  and 
non-active   accounts  in  the   state. 
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FEW  EMPLOYER  DELINQUENCIES 

The  legal  section  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  special 
assistant  attorney  general,  assigned  to  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission.  The  attorney  is  responsible  for  all 
legal  matters  handled  by  either  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Division  or  the  Employment  Service  Division  and  has  the 
special  responsibility  of  assisting  claimants  and  employers.  He 
also  brings  prosecutions  against  claimants  who  may  willfully 
attempt  to  violate  the  law  and  suits  to  collect  delinquent 
employer    contributions. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1940,  the  legal  section 
cleared  the  files  of  six  benefit  claimants,  who  had  died, 
making  benefit  payments  due  to  either  heirs  or  proper  ad- 
ministrative   representatives!. 

Fifty-two  suits  were  brought  during  the  year  to  collect 
delinquent  employer  contributions  and  14  of  these  have  been 
disposed  of  either  by  payment  in  full,  or  other  settlement. 
Thirty-eight  suits  against  employers  are  pending,  some  of 
which  are  already  in  judgment.  On  June  30,  1940,  the  legal 
section  had  17  cases  involving  bankruptcies. 

On  June  30,  1940,  357  employer  accounts  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  legal  section  for  action.  These  accounts  were 
delinquent  for  $41,610.77  in  taxes  for  1937,  1938  and  1939,  or 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  total  collections,  a  sur- 
prisingly low  figure  when  it  is  considered  the  delinquencies 
include   all   suits,  bankruptcies,   estates   and  collections. 

PAYROLLS  IN  MONTANA 

Employer  payroll  reports  to  the  Commission  are  the  most 
comprehensive  record  of  the  kind  heretofore  available.  An 
analysis  of  the  relationship  of  the  payrolls  in  covered  indus- 
tries to  the  total  payrolls  in  Montana,  as  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  over  three  years,  has  been  used 
as  a  basis  for  calculating  a  payroll  index,  beginning  with 
1929  and  ending  in  1940.  The  payroll  for  1929  is  100  on 
the    index    scale. 

Payrolls  declined  from  1929  to  1933  but  have  steadily  in- 
creased since  that  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  payrolls  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1940  will  exceed  the  average  payroll  of 
1929    by    about    four   per    cent. 

PAYROLLS  1929  to  1940,  Inc. 

(Millions   of  Dollars) 
1929  =  100 

Year                                              Amt.  of  Payroll  Index 

1929 $110  100.0 

1930 94  85.5 

1931 78  70.9 
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1932... 61  55.5 

1933 ...'.  55  50.0 

1934 65  59.1 

1935 78  70.9 

1936 88  80.0 

1937 101  91.8 

1938 

1st  qtr 19.2  69.8 

2nd  qtr 19.6  71.3 

3rd  qtr..... 19.8  72.1 

4th  qtr.... 20.8  75.8 


Total  1938 $79.4  71.8 

1939 

1st  qtr.... 19.3  70.1 

2nd  qtr.... 21.8  79.4 

3rd  qtr 23.7  86.2 

4th  qtr 25.5  92.6 


Total  1939 $90.3  82.1 

1940 

1st  qtr 21.7  79.0 

2nd  qtr 24.7  89.9 

3rd  qtr 26.7  97.2 

4th  qtr 28.7  104.1 


Total  1940..... $101.8  92.6 

EFFECT  OF  BENEFITS  ON  BUSINESS 

Unemployment  compensation  is  assisting  with  cash  benefits 
for  a  period  up  to  16  weeks,  workers  who  are  eager  and  cap- 
able of  holding  jobs  when  they  lose  their  jobs  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  due  to  uncorrected  defects  in  our  system 
of   industry   and   distribution. 

It  is  hoped  that  to  some  extent  the  payroll  taxes  will 
lessen  periodic  employment  and  unemployment  by  influenc- 
ing employers  through  more  careful  planning  to  spread  their 
employment  throughout  the  year,  and  avoid  employment  peaks 
and  dips.  Many  industries,  due  to  their  seasonal  nature,  cannot 
do   this. 

Another  aim  of  unemployment  compensation  is  to  help 
maintain  business  by  paying  benefits  to  workers  during  periods 
of  unemployment.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  has 
occurred,  and  has  been  proved  by  Montana's  first  year  of 
benefit    paying    experience. 

Some  of  our  cities  depend  on  industries  seasonal  in  nature, 
and  are  "one  industry"  cities.  Before  unemployment  com- 
pensation,   when    these    industries    shut-down,    the    communities' 
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purchasing  power  was  seriously  affected,  if  not  almost  entirely 
stopped. 

Now  when  industries  shut-down,  cash  in  the  form  of  bene- 
fit payments  continues  to  be  spent.  It  is  spent  by  unemployed 
workers.  A  survey  of  200  checks  cashed  by  claimants  shows 
that  of  these,  68  were  cashed  at  banks,  65  in  retail  stores,  25 
with  individuals,  11  at  beer  parlors,  9  at  miscellaneous  busi- 
nesses, 8  at  garages,  6  at  hotels,  5  at  restaurants  and  3  at 
cigar    stores. 

Without  question  benefit  payments  are  largely  spent  for 
food,   shelter   and   clothing. 

PRESENT   CONDITIONS   ENCOURAGING 

During  the  twelve  month  period  from  July  1,  1939  to  June 
30,  1940,  the  total  wages  in  covered  employment  in  Montana 
amounted  to  about  $95,500,000.  Contributions  clue  at  the  rate 
of    2.7    per    cent    were    $2,577,500. 

From  July  1,  1940  to  June  30,  1941  total  wages  in  covered 
employment  are  estimated  to  be  $101,000,000,  and  contributions 
due  about  $2,727,000,  or  about  $150,000  more  than  for  the 
period   July   1,   1939,   to   June   30,   1940. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of  benefit  payments 
for  the  second  year  would  be  slightly  less  than  for  the  first 
year,  or  about  $2,750,000.  On  this  basis,  the  ratio  of  contri- 
butions to  benefit  payments  will  be  about  100  per  cent,  assum- 
ing no  reductions  by  legislative  mandate  on  payroll  con- 
tributions. 

In  October  1940,  over  90,000  workers,  including  railroad 
workers,  were  employed  in  industries  protected  by  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  or  over  10,000  more  than  were  emploved 
in    October,    1938. 

We  may  anticipate  that  the  curtailment  of  employment 
due  to  climatic  conditions  will  not  be  as  severe  during  January 
and  Februarv  as  it  was  in  the  same  months  of  1938  and 
1939,. 

National  defense,  the  draft  and  general  business  at  the 
present  time  warrants  the  assumption  that  Montana  business 
may  shortly  equal  that  of  1929. 

AUDITORS  MAKE  14,615  CALLS  IN  YEAR 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  have  each  Montana 
employer  visited  by  a  field  auditor  at  least  once  a  year.  The 
first  purpose  is  to  offer  to  be  of  any  possible  service  to  the 
employer. 

The  eight  field  auditors  of  the  Commission  made  12,.'!4(i 
calls  on  subject  employers  and  2,269  calls  on  non-subject  em- 
ployers during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1940.  The  auditors 
made   4,243   collections   from   employers. 

In  addition  to  employer  calls,  the  auditors  made  claimant 
investigations  and  also  assisted  the  Claims  and  Benefit   section 
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iii  securing  facts  necessary  for  the  proper  determination  of 
claims.  Most  of  these  latter  cases  involved  incomplete  employer 
records. 

APPEALS   TRIBUNAL 

The  right  to  appeal  any  decision  of  the  Commission  is  open 
to  either  worker  or  employer.  There  are  three  possible  appeal 
stages.  The  first  is  to  the  Appeals  Tribunal.  This  hearing  is 
of  a  fact-finding  nature  and  generally  is  instituted  by  a  worker 
who  disagrees  with  the  determination  as  reported  to  him 
by  the  Claims  and  Benefits  section.  For  example,  a 
worker  refused  benefits  might,  through  an  appeal,  prove  he 
had  earned  sufficient  wage  credits  to  obtain  benefits,  bnt  that 
his  employer  had  not  reported  them.  Further  appeals  may  be 
made  directly  to  the  Commission  by  any  interested  party  dis- 
agreeing with  the  findings  of  the  Appeals  Tribunal.  A  final 
appeal    to    the    court   may   be    made. 

The  chief  field  auditor  of  the  Commission  hears  appeals. 
Between  August  17,  1939,  when  the  first  appeal  was  heard. 
and  June  30,  1940,  48  appeals  were  heard.  In  29  appeals,  the 
decision  was  in  favor  of  claimants ;  17  claimants  were  denied 
benefits ;   and  two   appeals  were   withdrawn. 

The  issues  involved  in  the  hearings  were  as  follows  -. 

Twenty-three  appeals  were  due  to  the  question  of  amounts 
of  wage  credits  reported  by  employers,  as  compared  to  wage 
credits  claimed  by  workers. 

One  appeal  involved  unemployment  status;  one  suitable 
employment ;  and  one  a  case  where  a  worker  voluntarily  quit 
employment.  Two  appeals  have  gone  to  the  Commission.  In 
one  of  these  the  Appeals  Tribunal  was  sustained  and  in  one, 
due  to  the  introduction  of  new  evidence,  reversed.  One  case 
has  been   carried   to   the   court   and   awaits   action. 

COMMISSION  TRAINS  EMPLOYEES 

The  Commission  to  function  efficiently  is  dependent  on 
the  effectiveness  of  its  employees  in  their  jobs.  It  faces  the 
problem  of  training  numerous  employees  in  cities  and  towns 
scattered  over  the  third  largest  state  in  the  United  States. 
Manuals  of  instruction,  circulars,  special  bulletins  and  personal 
letters  are  used  to  keep  all  employees  advised  of  Commission 
activities.  Each  of  the  30  local  and  12  independent  and  con- 
tact employment  officer  are  urged  to  call  on  the  administrative 
office  in  Helena   on  any   question   of  procedure. 

Three  important  training  conferences  have  been  held  in 
Helena.  One  was  prior  to  the  start  of  benefit  payments  in 
July,  1939,  when  local  office  managers  were  instructed  in 
benefit  procedure.  This  was  supplemented  by  actual  instruc- 
tion of  local  office  employees  in  the  field  in  the  proper  taking 
of  benefit  claims.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  this  instruction 
that  benefits  were  paid  to  thousands  of  unemployed  workers 
without  delay  and  a  minimum  of  error.    A  second  training  con- 
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ference  was  held  at  Helena  in  the  fall  of  1939  on  general 
unemployment  compensation  and  employment  service  procedures. 
In  the  spring  of  1940,  a  conference  was  held  at  Helena  on 
employment  service  problems.  Local  office  managers  on  their 
return  to  their  offices  conducted  training  programs  in  each 
office. 

Field    supervisors    and    field    auditors    regularly    visit    each 
office    to    aid    local    staffs    in    their    work. 

SUMMARY    OF    ACTIVITIES 
(July    1,    1939  to  June   30,    1940) 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 

Initial    Claims   Received —  Per  Cent 

Total    Claims    39,077  100.0 

New  Claims   30,345  77.6 

Additional    Claims    8,742  22.4 

Local  Office  30,467  77.8 

By    Mail    4,777  12.4 

Multi-state    3,83'J  9.8 

Agent  State   3,222 

Continued    Claims    Received — 

Total    Claims    336,997  100.0 

Waiting   Period    60,345  17.8 

Compensable     276,652  82.2 

Local  Office  229,775  67.1 

By    Mail    67,130  20.0 

Multi-state    40,492  11.9 

Agent  State   17,205 

EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE 

Total   Placements   20,139  100.0 

Priv'te  &  Solicited  Public      13,380  66.4 

Public     6,759  33.6 

Farm    4,729  23.0 

Claimant    3,154  15.7 

Supplementary  3,973 

Field    Visits    14,312 

New   Applicants    20,556 

Active  File,  June  30,  1940  25,864 

SUMMARY   OF  ACTIVITIES 
(July  1,  1940  to  September  30,  1940.) 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION  Per  Cent 

Initial   Claims   Received 

Total    Claims 7.248  100.0 

New    Claims 4,614  63.6 

Additional   Claims 2,634  36.4 

Local  Office  5.390  74.5 

By  Mail 978  13.4 

Multi-State    880  12.1 

Agent    State 700 
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Continued    Claims    Received 

Total    Claims    52,559  100.0 

Waiting    Period 9,694  18.5 

Compensable   42,865  81.5 

Local    Office 34,257  65.0 

By  Mail  10,146  19.4 

Multi-State    8,156  15.6 

Agent    State   3,663 

EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE 

Total   Placements 7,545  100.0 

Private   and 

Solicited  Public 6,657  89.3 

Public  888  11.7 

Farm  1,926  25.6 

Claimant 548  7.3 

Supplementarv  2,027 

Field  Visits 2,797 

New   Applications 5,051 

Active  File,  Sept.  30,  1940 16,784 

MERIT  SYSTEM  FOR  PERSONNEL 

The  amended  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  the  Social 
Security  Board  make  no  grant  of  funds  to  any  state  which 
on  January  1,  1940,  had  not  established  personnel  standards  on 
a    merit    basis   to    the    approval    of   the    Board. 

The  Montana  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  provides 
that  the  Commission  shall  classify  positions,  establish  salary 
schedules    and    provide    for    examinations. 

The  Commission,  seeking  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
state  law,  in  1937  appointed  the  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Connor,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Sciences  at  Carroll  College,  to  conduct 
examinations  of  personnel.  The  examinations  were  held  and 
were  passed  by  a  number  of  employees  still  working  for  the 
Commission.  The  attorney  general  of  Montana  in  an  opinion 
held  these  examinations  complied  with  the  state  law.  Despite 
this,  all  employees  of  the  Commission,  with  the  exception  of 
personnel  under  the  Employment  Service,  though  they  may  have 
passed  the  examinations  given  by  Rev.  O'Connor,  again  must 
take  examinations  and  attain  a  passing  rating  to  hold  their 
positions,   by  ruling   of  the   Social   Security  Board. 

Of  the  employees  of  the  Employment  Service  division,  all, 
with  the  exception  of  clerical  help,  have  passed  and  hold 
their  jobs  under  merit  examinations  held  while  the  division 
was  under  the  Department  of  Labor.  Many  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  division  employees  also  passed  these  ex- 
aminations. 

All  positions  under  the  Commission  have  been  classified. 
Governor  Roy  E.  Ayers  has  named  Dr.  Francis  A.  Thomson, 
president    of    the    School    of    Mines,    Butte;    the    Rev.    Emmett 
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Riley,  president  of  Carroll  College,  Helena;  and  Dr.  E.  Martin 
Larson,  Great  Falls,  as  members  of  a  three-man  council  to 
administer  the  merit  system  for  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Commission,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the    State    Department    of    Public    Health. 

The  council  held  its  organization  meeting  in  Helena  on 
September  27,  1940.  Dr.  Riley  was  named  chairman.  Mr.  Melvin 
P.    Martinson   has   been   appointed   merit   system   supervisor. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  completion  of  merit  examinations 
early  in  1941  and  the  establishment  of  registers  for  all  positions. 

STATE    EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE    DIVISION 

The  Montana  State  Employment  Service  division  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  was  created  in  accord- 
ance  with   the    state   law. 

Its  principal  function  is  to  place  unemployed  workers  in 
jobs.  In  this  way  it  serves  both  workers  and  employers.  The 
division  placed  a  total  of  20,139  persons  in  employment  from 
July  1.  1939  to  June  30,  1940;  of  the  placements  3,154  were 
of  claimants  who  had  filed  claims  or  were  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  Many  of  the  jobs  filled  are,  of  course,  of  short 
duration,   often   only   a   few   days   or   hours. 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
stated  that  the  emergency  of  national  defense  has  placed  the 
Employment  Service  five  years  ahead  of  schedule  in  achieving 
a    more    rational    organization    of    the    labor    market. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  the  present 
national  defense  program  has  more  than  justified  total  costs 
of   unemployment    compensation    administration    to    date. 

An  interesting  comparison  now  is  the  present  situation  in 
the  labor  market  with  the  situation  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  first  World  War.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  no  question 
concerning    the   nation's   industrial   capacity. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  World  War  there  was  a  labor 
"bottle-neck."  Employers  in  vital  industries  competed  with  other 
employers  for  labor  and  there  resulted  a  great  wasting  of 
man  power.  Skilled  craftsmen  vitally  needed  in  defense  indus- 
tries were  drafted  or  enlisted  and  their  valuable  training  was 
wasted    to    the    industries    of    the    nation. 

There  was  a  waste  of  human  energy  as  well  as  a  waste 
in    human    lives. 

Now  the  national  public  employment  office  system  of 
1.500  full-time  and  1,500  part-time  offices  has  interviewed, 
registered  and  classified  by  occupational  experience,  the  man- 
power  of  the   United   States. 

In  the  last  war  rumors  of  war  contracts  caused  workers 
to  travel  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another  in  search 
of  employment.  There,  too  often,  they  would  find  all  jobs  filled 
or  housing  facilities  so  over-crowded  it  was  impossible  to  remain. 
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Now  labor  is  referred  to  defense  industries  through  the 
employment  offices.  The  method  is  orderly  and  quick.  Useless 
migration  of  labor  is  ended  and  workers  are  placed  in  positions 
they  can  capably  fill  and  where  their  work  is  most  valuable. 
The  National  Defense  Council  relies  upon  reports  of  available 
labor  gathered  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in 
awarding  huge  defense  contracts  to  industry.  The  jobs  are 
created    where    labor    is    abundant. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
workers  being  recruited  by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  man  government  arsenals,  army  posts  and  navy  yards.  The 
local  offices  of  the  State  Employment  Service  in  Montana  and 
throughout  the  nation  are  co-operating  with  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  by  assisting  qualified  persons,  reg- 
istered, to  make  out  their  applications  for  Civil  Service  em- 
ployment. The  local  offices  also  direct  applicants  where  to 
apply  for  Civil  Service  jobs. 

Thousands  of  workers  are  now  employed  in  jobs  where 
their  greatest  skills  are  not  utilized.  A  mechanic  may  be 
working  as  a  common  laborer.  A  radio  technician  may  be 
employed  as  a  salesman.  The  employment  service  re-inter- 
view and  re-classification  program  has  re-discovered  these  lost 
skills  and  is  enabling  the  nation  to  draw  on  this  vast  reservoir 
of  workers.  Others,  who  with  some  additional  training  may 
qualify  for  skilled  crafts  in  which  there  is  a  shortage  of 
workers,  are  being  given  this  training  through  co-operation  of 
the  employment  service  with  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. The  employment  service  is  given  the  task  of  referring 
trainees  to  these  schools  as  they  are  established.  The  selection 
is  made  solely  on  the  worker's  ability  to  be  trained  for  imme- 
diate job  openings.  In  Montana,  schools  are  being  conducted 
in  Butte  and  Helena.  Several  others  are  in  the  process  of 
being  established  by  the  United  States  Office   of  Education. 

President  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  the  governors  of  the 
48  states,  urged  the  fullest  use  of  the  State  Employment 
Service  in  co-operation  with  draft  machinery.  Montana  has  a 
total  of  42  employment  offices.  Of  these,  23  local  employment 
offices  are  maintained  by  federal,  state  and  county  funds ;  7 
offices  are  maintained  solely  by  county  funds  and  are  affiliated 
with  the  State  Employment  Service.  There  are  12  county  con- 
tact offices  maintained  by  county  funds,  performing  employ- 
ment service   functions  on   a  full   or  part-time  basis. 

Location  of  Offices 

The  23  State  Employment  Service  offices  are  located  at 
Anaconda,  Billings,  Bozeman,  Butte,  Glasgow,  Glendive,  Great 
Falls,  Hamilton,  Hardin,  Havre,  Helena,  Kalispell,  Lewistown, 
Libby,  Livingston,  Malta,  Miles  City,  Missoula,  Poison,  Red 
Lodge,    Roundup,    Shelby    and    Sidney. 
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The  affiliated  county  offices  are  at  Big  Timber,  Chinook, 
Conrad,   Cut  Bank,   Forsyth,   Terry  and   Thompson  Falls. 

The  12  contact  offices  are  at  Chester,  Columbus,  Ekalaka, 
Jordan,  Ryegate,  Stanford,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Wibaux, 
Winnett,  Baker,  Choteau  and  Circle.  The  State  Employment 
Service  exercises  direct  supervision  over  all  of  the  offices. 

LEGAL   RESIDENCES   OF   COMMISSION'S   PERSONNEL 

The  following  chart  indicates  the  number  of  residents  of 
various  counties  in  the  Commission's  service  as  of  October  1, 
1940.  Figures  in  circles  show  the  numbers  in  the  service  in 
the  counties  who  are  paid  from   their  respective  county  funds. 


UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION   COMMISSION 
PERSONNEL 

Unemployment    Compensation    Division    and    Administrative 

Office  Personnel 

(Paid  from  Federal  and  State  Funds) 


NAME 

Angvick,     Cora 
Black.     Leo 
Botch,  Edmund  S. 
Boulter,    K.    C. 
Bourck,    Oscar    E. 
Bullock,     Clifford 
Campbell,     Jean 
Casey,  Joseph  T. 
Covington,   Marian 
Coyne,  Leonard 
Craighead,  Barclay 
Dahood,   Frances 
Davies,    A.    D. 
Dolighan,  James 
Dorrington,   Litchfield 
Earls,  John 


POSITION 


MONTHLY     LEGAL 
SALARY  RESIDENCE 


Junior  Stenographer 

100.00 

Reserve 

Janitor 

100.00 

Helena 

Sr.    Acctg.    Clerk 

150.00 

Wibaux 

Field  Auditor 

160.00 

Butte 

Field  Auditor 

160.00 

Butte 

Accountant     (Cashier) 

160.00 

Bozeman 

Int.  Stenographer 

120.00 

Shelby 

Field    Auditor 

160.00 

Gt.  Falls 

Statistical   Clerk 

120.00 

Helena 

File  Clerk 

100.00 

Butte 

Chairman 

433.33 

Missoula 

Junior   Stenographer 

100.00 

Anaconda 

Jr.   Acctg.   Clerk 

100.00 

Winston 

Int.  Acctg.  Clerk 

120.00 

Three  Forks 

Int.  Stenographer 

120.00 

Libby 

Jr.   Acctg.   Clerk 

100.00 

Butte 
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Eppers,  John  A. 
Erb,   Amy  Ann 
Erickson,  Mildred 
Fabian,   Arthur 
Gilbert   F.  C. 
Graham,   George 
Hagler,  Harriet 
Handle,  Marjorie 
Hedrix,  Edythe  Wren 
Heffern,  M.  C. 
Hoepfner,  Marjorie 
Holloman,  Elsie 
Hove,  Edna 
Jacobson,  Arthur  C. 
Johnson,  Steven  E. 
Jones,   Ann 
Kane,  Hope 
Kracher,  Helen 
Lamport,  O.   C. 
Lane,   Louis,   Sr. 
Lofgren,  Everett  E. 
Lutey,   John 
McKinnon,  Robert  A. 
Manning,  Grace 
Manning,  James  P. 
Marron,   Mary 
Martin,   James  C. 
Meldrum,  James 
Merritt,  Donald 
Merzlock,   Josephine 
Miller,  Louise 
Morrow,  Marvin 
Munson,  James  W. 
Murphy,  Michael  A. 
Nelson,  John  W. 
Nink,   George 
O'Donnell,  Mary 
Olson,  Florence 
Owens,  James 
Paquette,  Emile  A. 
Pohlod,  Charles 
Ransavage,  A.  J. 
Redpath,  Gordon 
Richter,  Cecil 
Riley,  Lee 
Rogers,   Leslie 
Sloan,  Esther 
Stewart,   Carroll  M. 
Stewart,    Dorothy 
Stewart,  James  H. 

Tibbs,  Harry  M. 
Townsend,  Joseph  B. 
Wallin,    Sam    C.    W. 
Walsh,  A.  D. 
Wilburn,   Elmer  D. 


Downs,  Roscoe  B. 
Waller,  Violet  M. 


File   Clerk 

100.00 

Denton 

Senior   Stenographer 

140.00 

Sheridan 

Senior  Clerk 

150.00 

Helena 

Addressograph  Operator 

100.00 

Helena 

Field  Supervisor 

275.00 

Butte 

Intermediate    Clerk 

120.00 

Helena 

Junior    Clerk 

100.00 

Helena 

Junior    Clerk 

100.00 

Sheridan 

Typist 

100.00 

Gt.  Falls 

Field   Auditor 

160.00 

Glasgow 

Typist 

100.00 

Helmville 

Senior    Clerk 

140.00 

Missoula 

Junior    Clerk 

100.00 

Whitefish 

Field   Auditor 

200.00 

Missoula 

Field    Supervisor 

225.00 

Gt.  Falls 

Bookkeeping  Mach.  Opr. 

110.00 

Dodson 

Junior    Clerk 

100.00 

E.  Helena 

Junior  Stenographer 

100.00 

Helena 

Director    (U.  C.  Division) 

300.00 

Helena 

Field    Auditor 

160.00 

Billings 

Attorney 

285.00 

Billings 

Janitor    (half   time) 

50.00 

Helena 

Junior  Acctg.  Clerk 

100.00 

Helena 

Int.    Stenographer 

120.00 

Kalispell 

Accountant 

160.00 

Hysham 

Typist 

100.00 

Butte 

Junior  Clerk 

100.00 

Missoula 

Junior  Clerk 

100.00 

Somers 

Junior  Clerk 

100.00 

Helena 

Int.  Acctg.  Clerk 

120.00 

Helena 

Int.  Stenographer 

120.00 

Kalispel! 

Junior  Acctg.  Clerk 

100.00 

Helena 

Claims  Examiner   (Supv.) 

160.00 

Helena 

Int.    Acctg.    Clerk 

120.00 

Anaconda 

Director    (E.  S.  Division) 

300.00 

Helena 

Int.    Acctg.    Clerk 

120.00 

Missoula 

Int.   Acctg.   Clerk 

120.00 

Helena 

Key    Punch   Operator 

100.00 

Butte 

File   Clerk 

100.00 

Butte 

Int.    Acctg.    Clerk 

120.00 

Anaconda 

Chief  File  Clerk 

120.00 

Gt.  Falls 

Int.    Acctg.    Clerk 

125.00 

Helena 

Int.    Clerk 

120.00 

Somers 

Typist 

100.00 

Bozeman 

File   Clerk 

100.00 

Butte 

Claims    Examiner 

150.00 

Helena 

Jr.  Acctg.  Clerk 

100.00 

Bozernan 

Chief    Accountant 

260.00 

Missoula 

Int.    Stenographer 

120.00 

Billings 

Chief  Field  Auditor 

200.00 

White    Sul 
phur   Spgs. 

Administrative  Ass't. 

200.00 

Gt.  Falls 

Informational    Rep. 

200.00 

Missoula 

Field   Auditor 

160.00 

Whitefish 

Sr.    Acctg.    Clerk 

140.00 

Helena 

Jr.    Acctg.    Clerk 

100.00 

Missoula 

(Paid  from  Federal  Funds) 

Veterans'  Placement  Rep. 

216.66 

Helena 

Secretary 

120.00 

Helena 
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STATE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  DIVISION 

PERSONNEL 

(Paid  from  Federal  and   State  Funds) 


Allen,  Katherine  F. 
Andreson,  Solvay  K. 

Bailey,  Helen  A. 
Bakko,   Henry  G. 
Bickle,   Winifred   R. 
Biffle,    Chauncey  P. 
Binko,   Wesley  E. 
Carruth,  Ethel  M. 
Clack,  Weaver  D. 
Clarke,  Robert  A. 
Donovan,  Gladj's  M. 
Draper,    Charles   H. 
Duley,  A.  J. 
Dunstan,  Thomas 
Durfee,   Marion   C. 
Fey,  Ambrose  J. 
Forsell,  Louis* 
Gray,   John 
Grove,  Wm.  E.* 
Guilbault,  Chas.  P. 

Hanley,  John  J. 
Hanson,  Allan  C. 
Harnish,    Dale 
Harrington,    James   J. 
Harrington,  Janet  C. 
Hartt,  Helen 
Harvey,  Karl  J. 
Hieb,  John  A. 
Hines,  Cyril  R. 
Hoffbeck,  Olive  I. 
Honey,  John  V. 
Hooban,  Homer  L.* 
Jones,  Eulalie 

Kedzie,  Malcolm  K.* 
Knight,  Glenn  H.* 
Knorr,  Birdie  S. 
Lansing,  Lewis  G. 
Lehn,   Fred  A. 
Lerum,   Edwin  A. 
LeVitre,  Louis  H. 
Lippard,  Myrle  V. 
Marks,   Cleve  C. 
McCarthy,  Mary  M. 
Marshall,  Joseph  J. 
Maxey,  Curtis  K. 
Meide,  Emma  C. 
Mulder,   Richard   M. 
Nordstrom,  Carl  A.* 
O'Connell,  John  H. 
Oliver,  Florence  E.* 
Penfield,   Eldon  M. 
Percin,  Angela* 
Pronovost,  Alfred  A.* 
Ritchey,  Joseph  E.  Jr. 
Seder,   Adeline   F. 


Junior   Stenographer 

Junior    Interviewer 

Junior    Interviewer 

Manager 

Junior    Interviewer 

Senior    Interviewer 

Senior    Interviewer 

Junior    Clerk 
Senior    Interviewer 
Junior    Interviewer 
Junior  Stenographer 
Senior    Interviewer 
Senior    Interviewer 
Intermediate   Clerk 
Junior    Interviewer- 
Senior    Interviewer 
Acting  Junior  Interviewer 
Junior    Interviewer 
Junior    Interviewer 
Manager 

Senior    Interviewer 
Junior    Clerk 
Senior    Interviewer 
Manager 

Junior  Interviewer 
Junior  Interviewer 
Junior  Interviewer 
Senior  Interviewer 
Senior  Interviewer 
Junior  Stenographer 
Senior  Interviewer 
Junior  Interviewer 
Junior  Stenographer 
Senior  Interviewer 
Junior  Interviewer 
Junior   StenograDher 


Senior- 
Junior 
Senior 
Senior 
Junior 
Junior- 
Junior 
Senior 
Junior- 
Junior 
Junior 


Interviewer 
Interviewer 
Interviewer 
Interviewer 
Stenographer 
Interviewer 
Stenographer 
Interviewer 
Interviewer 
Interviewe  c 
Clerk 


Junior    Interviewer 
Manager 

Junior  Interviewer 
Senior  Interviewer 
Junior  Stenographer 
Junior  Interviewer- 
Junior  Interviewer 
Junior  Interviewer 


105.00 
120.00 
120.00 
175.00 
120.00 
170.00 
150.00 
100.00 
170.00 
135.00 
100.00 
170.00 
150.00 
120.00 
125.00 
170.00 
125.00 
135.00 
125.00 
175.00 
150.00 
100.00 
150.00 
200.00 
120.00 
120.00 
125.00 
150.00 
150.00 
90.00 
170.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
125.00 
120.00 

150.00 
135.00 
150.00 
170.00 
120.00 
125.00 
105.00 
150.00 
125.00 
120.00 
100.00 
125.00 
175.00 
105.00 
150.00 
100.00 
120.00 
125.00 
120.00 


Miles    City 

Missoula 

Gt.  Falls 

Missoula 

Havre 

Miles    City 

Shelby 

Havre 

Havre 

Billings 

Butte 

Kalispell 

Gt.  Falls 

Butte 

Anaconda 

Glasgow 

Roundup 

Miles    City 

Malta 

Billings 

Butte 

Kalispell 

Gt.  Falls 

Butte 

Butte 

Kalispell 

Butte 

Billings 

Bozeman 

Shelby 

Lewistown 

Hamilton 

Livingston 

Libby 

Hardin 

Glasgow 

Missoula 

Butte 

Butte 

Helena 

Gt.  Falls 

Helena 

Butte 

Billings 

Missoula 

Billings 

Billings 

Red   Lodge 

Gt.  Falls 

Glendive 

Livingston 

Anaconda 

Poison 

Bozeman 

Gt.  Falls 


Stewart,  Nellie  J. 
Vest,  John  F. 
Vinson,  Jean 
Wright,  Richard  E. 


Junior  Stenographer 

Senior  Interviewer 

Junior  Stenographer 

Junior  Interviewer 


105.00  Billings 

160.00  Sidney 

100.00  Missoula 

135.00  Glasgow 


'Paid    in    Part   from    County    Funds. 


EMPLOYEES  IN  APPROVED  OFFICES 
(Paid  from  County  Funds) 


Coffman,  Judith  A. 
Reisig,  Waunita 
Taylor,    Florence  E. 


Junior  Stenographer 
Junior  Stenographer 
Junior  Stenographer 


105.00     Lewistown 
70.00     Sidney 
105.00     Helena 


AFFILIATED  COUNTY  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  EMPLOYEES 
(Paid  from  County  Funds) 


OFFICE 
Big  Timber 


NAME   OF 
EMPLOYEE 

C.  A.  Bishop 


Chinook  E.  R.  Blackstone 

Ruby    Dalke 
Conrad  W.  M.  Fjosee 

Cut    Bank  W.  M.  Worthington 

Vivian    Gaffaney 
Forsyth  C.  E.  June 

Terry  Ina   R.   McLeod 

Thompson  FallsH.   O.   Daniells 


POSITION 

Jr.    Interviewer 
Jr.    Interviewer 
Stenographer 
Actg.   Jr.   Intervwr 
Jr.   Interviewer 
Stenographer 
Jr.    Interviewer 
Jr.    Interviewer 
Jr.    Interviewer 


LEGAL 
RESIDENCE 

Big  Timber 

Chinook 

Chinook 

Conrad 

Cut  Bank 

Cut  Bank 

Forsyth 

Terry 

Thompson  Falls 


CO-OPERATING  COUNTY  CONTACT   OFFICES 
(Paid  from  County  Funds) 


Chester 

Columbus 

Ekalaka 

Jordan 

Plentywood 

Ryegate 

Stanford 

Wibaux 

Winnett 


A.    C.    Strode 
Spencer    H.    Payne 
Alex  McNab 
C.  W.   LaMoure 
H.  M.  Barner 
E.  J.  Dolve 
R.   L.   McLean 
Ralph  Mueller 
L.  M.  Black 


Contact 
Contact 
Contact 
Contact 
Contact 
Contact 
Contact 
Contact 
Contact 


Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 
Agent 


Baker  W.   D.  Hubbard 

Choteau  A.  J.   Moore 

Circle  Charles  A.  Yackey 

White    Sulphur 

Springs  Ruby  Vaage 


Contact  Agent 
Contact  Agent 
Contact  Agent 

Contact  Agent 


Chester 

Columbus 

Ekalaka 

Jordan 

Plentywood 

Ryegate 

Stanford 

Wibaux 

Winnett 

Baker 
Choteau 
Circle 

White   Sulphur 
Springs 


Additional  employes  are  occasionally  hired  as  needed.  These  are 
temporary  and  are  paid  on  a  basis  of  $4.00  per  day.  No  temporary 
employees    are    included    in    the    above    lists. 

Employment  Service  Activities 

In  addition  to  securing  jobs  for  unemployed  workers  and 
recruiting  qualified  persons  for  employers,  the  Employment 
Service  on  July  1,  1939,  under  the  state  law  was  given  the  duty 
of  taking  the  claims  of  unemployed  persons  for  unemployment 
compensation  benefits.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  other 
activities    of    the    division: 
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1.  Registering  the  unemployed  worker  and  classifying  him  by 
his  occupational  experience.  On  July  1,  1939  there  were 
27,673  persons  registered  as  seeking  employment  and  by 
July  1,  1940,  this  number  had  declined  1,809  to  25,864  per- 
sons registered  as  job  seekers.  On  October  1,  1940,  the 
number  of  jobless  registered  in  the  employment  offices  had 
declined  to  16,784,  showing  a  large  increase  in  employ- 
ment   in    the    state. 

2.  Soliciting  and  classifying  opportunities  for  employment 
from  the  private  employer,   as  well  as  public   employment. 

3.  Selecting  properly  qualified  people  from  its  files  of  unem- 
ployed persons  and  directing  such  persons  to  available 
job    openings. 

4.  Making  surveys  of  probable  needs  of  agriculture  and  direct- 
ing unemployed   workers   to   supply   these   needs. 

5.  Clearing  applicants  for  work  between  various  communities 
within   the   state   and   across   state   lines. 

6.  Keeping  statistics  as  to  the  placement  of  persons  in  jobs, 
the  number  of  unemployed  in  every  county  in  the  state 
and  reporting  changes  in  the  labor  market  to  the  regional 
office    of   the   service    and    to   Washington. 

The  local  offices  of  the  division  also  take  the  claims  of 
multi-state  workers  and  forward  these  claims  to  the  proper 
liable  state.  The  multi-state  worker  also  is  registered  for 
employment. 

The  Veterans'  Placement  Service,  supervised  by  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  administrative  office,  operates  through  the 
local  employment  offices.  It  seeks  to  place  unemployed  vet- 
erans on  jobs  and  supplies  veterans  with  information  concern- 
ing Civil  Service,  veterans'  preference  and  other  rights  of 
veterans  under  federal  and   state   laws. 

Between  July  1,  1939,  and  June  30,  1940,  a  total  of 
1,431  veterans  were  employed  through  the  employment  offices. 
Regular  employees  of  the  state  service  are  designated  to  aid 
veterans    in    each    of   the    local    offices. 

Montana  Jobs  for  Montanans 

The  State  Employment  Service  maintains  a  Farm  Placement 
Service  to  serve  agriculture  by  supplying  regular  and  seasonal 
workers,  and  to  disseminate  information  as  to  job  opportuni- 
ties for  both  local  residents  and  transients.  Interstate  clear- 
ance of  agricultural  laborers  comes  under  the  state  service 
but  it  is  the  policy  of  the  State  Employment  Service  to  supply 
Montana  labor  for  Montana  jobs  when  possible  to  do  so. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  influx  of  many  laborers  for 
a  few  jobs  is  expensive  to  labor,  throws  a  relief  burden  on 
the  community,  creates  ill-feeling  between  employers  and  work- 
ers, and  lowers  the  wage  level   of  the   entire   community. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1940,  the  state  service 
placed    4,729    persons    in    agricultural    employment. 
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PLACEMENTS   MADE  BY   STATE   EMPLOYMENT   SERVICE 
(July.    1939.    to    June,    1940,    Inclusive) 
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APPLICANTS  AND  PLACEMENTS 
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NFW    APPLICATIONS 
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Seeks  to  Help  Youth 

The  Junior  Placement  Division  concerns  itself  with  the 
problems  of  young  men  and  young  women  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  25.  One  field  supervisor  gives  part  of  his  time  to  super- 
vision of  the  division.  There  are  four  full-time  junior  coun- 
selors stationed  in  the  following  offices :  Butte,  Billings.  Mis- 
soula and  Great  Falls.  They  are  primarily  concerned  with 
obtaining  jobs  for  unemployed  youths  and  in  counseling  and 
advising  youth  to  meet  present-day  job  conditions.  In  many 
cases  their  advice  has  been  instrumental  in  persuading  young 
people  to  continue  or  return  to  school  and  complete  their 
education.  The  junior  counselors  carry  on  a  regular  field 
visiting  program  and  have  found  Montana  employers  interests  1 
in  the  problem  of  youth  and  helpful  in  assisting  young  people. 
The    Billings'    office    started    work    with    youth    in    November, 

1938.  the  Great  Falls  office  in  January,"  1939,  the  Missoula 
office   in   November,   1939,    and   the   Butte    office    in    December. 

1939.  The  four  offices  up  to  June  30,  1940,  secured  jobs  for 
814  young  people.  Up  to  June  30,  1940,  the  junior  counselors 
handled  8,756  business  transactions,  including  interviews  and 
job   placements. 


SUMMARY   OF  WORK   OF   JUNIOR   COUNSELORS 

BILLINGS— November,   1938   to  June,    1940,   Inc. 

Interviews  2,227 

New   Applicants    728 

Applicants  Placed  in  Private  Industry  413 

Community  Contacts  11 

Total     2,596 

Average  per  month    (20  months)    179.8 

MISSOULA — (November,    1939    to   June,    1940,    Inc.) 

Interviews  846 

New    Applicants    285 

Applicants  Placed  in  Private  Industry  116 

Firm    Visits    88 

Community  Contacts  9 

Total     1,344 

Average   per   month    (8    months)    168.4 

GREAT   FALLS — (January,    1939    to    June,    1940,    Inc.) 

Interviews  2,770 

New   Applicants    552 

Applicants  Placed  in  Private  Industry  235 

Firm    Visits    265 

Community    Visits    265 

Total     3,855 

Average  per  month    (18  months)    214.2 
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BUTTE — (December,    1939    to   June,    1940,  Inc.) 

Interviews  617 

New    Applicants    194 

Applicants  Placed  in  Private  Industry  50 

Firm    Visits    99 

Community  Contacts  1 


Total 961 

Average  per  month  (7  months)   137.3 

Saves  Employers'  Time,  Cash 

Business,  agricultural  and  industrial  employers  more  and 
more  are  coming  to  use  the  free  facilities  of  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service.  They  are  finding  that  it  saves  them  time  and 
money.  They  are  supplied  qualified  men  and  women  to  fill 
job  openings.  When  vacancies  occur,  they  are  saved  the  trouble 
of  interviewing  numerous  applicants  to  fill  these  vacancies. 
They  merely  write,  call  at,  or  telephone  their  nearest  State 
Employment  Service  office.  They  give  the  number  of  positions 
to  be  filled,  and  the  qualifications  needed  by  the  workers  to 
fill  the  jobs,  and  other  pertinent  information.  The  employment 
office  refers  a  few  of  the  best  qualified  applicants  to  the 
employer,   who    makes   the    final    selections. 

EMPLOYMENT  MOUNTS  IN  JULY,  AUGUST,  SEPTEMBER 

The  Commission's  Employment  Service  division  in  the  fall 
of  1940  was  trained  and  ready  to  play  its  part  in  the  national 
defense  program.  The  nation's  co-ordinated  pattern  of  1,500 
full-time  and  1,500  part-time  employment  offices,  of  which  the 
Montana  offices  are  a  part,  manned  by  competent,  experienced 
personnel,  handled  the  greater  task  of  finding  qualified  workers 
for  employers,  without  difficulty.  The  number  of  persons  reg- 
istered as  job  seekers  declined  11,215  from  September,  1930, 
to  September,  1940,  only  16,784  being  registered  for  jobs  on 
September  30,  1940. 

The  Employment  division  found  fewer  unemployed  workers 
filling  benefit  claims  and  in  the  week  ending  October  19, 
.$24,586  was  paid  out  in  benefits,  as  compared  to  $32,669  to 
the   corresponding  week   of   1939. 

Employer  good-will,  built  by  efficient  service  to  employers 
in  the  past,  was  evident  and  greater  numbers  of  Montana 
employers  made  repeat  calls  on  the  Employment  Service  to 
secure    workers. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1940, 
a  total  of  7,545  workers  were  placed  in  jobs  by  the  division, 
as  compared  to  6,406  workers  placed  during  the  same  three 
months  of  1939. 

Private  placements  are  the  most  accurate  indicators  of 
employment.  In  1940  the  service  made  6,657  private  place- 
ments as  compared  to  2,965  private  placements  in   1939. 
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EMPLOYMENT    SERVICE    PLACEMENTS 
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Approximately  93,000  Montana  workers  were  employed 
by  mid-October  in  industries  protected  by  either  the  State 
Unemployment  Compensation  law  or  the  Railway  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  a  gain  of  over  10,000  workers  employed 
at  the  same  time  in  1939. 

The  payroll  of  workers  in  protected  industries  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1940  topped  the  $55,000,000  mark,  as  compared 
to  a  $48,000,000  payroll  for  the  period  in  1939,  and  the  gain 
continued'  in   the   fall   months. 

In  February,  1938,  only  64,790  workers  were  employed  in 
industries  subject  to  the  Unemployment  Compensation  law. 
The  increase  to  93,000  workers  represents  an  encouraging  ad- 
vance. It  brought  Montana  employment  in  line  with  what  it 
was  in  1929.  In  the  employment  advance,  Montana  was  in 
step  with  the  national  trend.  The  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board  announced  that  at  the  end  of  September  1940, 
48,404,000  workers  were  employed,  as  compared  to  49,033,000 
in  October,  1929.  It  called  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation's  labor  force  since  1929,  estimating  that  there  are  about 
6,500,000  more  workers  now  than  there  were  in  1929.  Already 
the  state  service  is  meeting  the  demands  of  expanded  national 
defense  activity.  Skilled  workers  are  being  sought  out  and 
cleared  to  navy  yards,  arsenals  and  military  establishments 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  through  the  inter-regional  clearance  of- 
fices at  Seattle,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco.  As  the  tempo  of 
defense  industry  increases,  calling  more  and  more  men  to 
essential  jobs,  the  State  Employment  Service  stands  ready  to 
recruit  replacements  for  Montana  employers  so  that  activi- 
ties within  the  state  will  not  be  hampered  by  lack  of  qualified 
man  power. 


In  iHetttortam 

John  P.  O'Donnell,  Director  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Division,  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart   attack   on   July   23,    1940. 

Appointed  by  the  Commission  June  10.  1937, 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  long  business  experience  was  of 
the  greatest  value  in  the  task  of  organizing  the 
unemployment  compensation  program.  His  services 
were  distinguished  by  unflagging  devotion  to  duty, 
and  loyalty  to  his  fellow  workers. 


Charles  A.  Dool,  manager  of  the  Missoula 
office  of  the  Employment  Service  Division,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  on  November  19,  1940.  Mr.  Dool 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  charge  of  the 
local   employment   offices. 
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LEGISLATIVE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Changes    Suggested   in    Law 

The  Legislative  Assembly,  if  it  amends  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act,  will  be  changing  a  law  which  affects, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  lives  of  the  112,000  workers 
who  have  wage  credits,  10,000  employers  meeting  heavy  tax 
payments,  their  families,  and  the  Montana  retail  business 
establishments  where  unemployed  workers  spent  $2,956,363  in 
the  first  year  of  benefit  payments. 

The  Commission  is  confident  the  legislature,  and  each  of 
its  individual  members,  will  exercise  the  greatest  care  in 
changing  the  structure  of  the  law,  perhaps  the  greatest  social 
measure   passed   by    a    Montana   legislature. 

The  Montana  law,  as  now  written,  is  workable.  It  would 
be  better  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is  now  than  to  make  any 
change  detrimental  to  employers  or  workers,  or  to  both  em- 
ployers   or    workers. 

In  considering  changes  to  the  Act,  the  Commission  believes 
the    legislature    should    always    keep    in    mind    two    essentials: 

1.  As  provided  in  Section  23,  the  Montana  Unemployment 
Act  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Without  this  approval  no  funds  will  be  advanced  to  pay 
administrative  costs,  and  employers  of  8  or  more  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Security  Act  will  be  required 
to  pay  the  full  three  per  cent  payroll  tax  without  pay- 
ments  of  benefits  to  unemployed  workers. 

2.  Any  changes  in  the  law  must  take  into  account  the  ques- 
tion of  adequate  cash  reserves,  which,  in  our  opinion,  should 
not  at  any  time  fall  below  four  million  dollars.  Attention 
is  drawn  to  the  detailed  statement  of  collections  and  dis- 
bursements elsewhere  in  this  report.  Differing  from  the 
experience  of  many  states,  benefit  payments  in  Montana 
exceeded  current  collections  by  nearly  10  per  cent.  There  is 
no  assurance  for  sometime  to  come  that  benefit  payments 
will   not    exceed    collections. 

The  Montana  law  is  tailored  to  suit  seasonal  and  indus- 
trial conditions  of  employment  in  the  Treasure  State  and  is 
more  liberal  to  the  great  majority  of  workers,  we  believe,  than 
similar  unemployment  compensation  laws  in  other  states. 
Fundamental  differences  in  part  are  as  follows : 

Montana  Law  Liberal 

1.  In  Montana  all  contributions  are  paid  by  the  employer, 
whereas,  in  some  states  a  tax  is  also  levied  on  the  wages  of 
employees. 

2.  Eligibility  requirements  in  Montana  are  among  the  lowest 
of  all  states.  For  example,  a  worker  earning  as  little  as  $150.00 
in    any    part    of    his    base    period    in    covered    employment    is 
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eligible  for  benefits.  Under  this  provision,  many  workers  have 
received  benefits  in  Montana  which  they  would  not  have  re- 
ceived  if  they   had   worked   in   other   states. 

3.  The  coverage  of  all  employers  of  one  or  more  workers 
with  employment  in  any  part  of  20  weeks  with  a  yearly  pay- 
roll exceeding'  $500  is  another  most  liberal  provision  of  the 
Montana  law.  In  many  states  the  minimum  size  of  firm  is 
3  to  8  employees.  In  consequence,  the  percentage  of  employees 
covered  by  unemployment  compensation  in  Montana  is  higher 
than    in    most    states. 

4.  The  Montana  Act,  having  no  seasonal  limitations,  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  wide-spread  fluctuation  of  employ- 
ment in  Montana,  largely  due  to  climatic  conditions.  In  many 
states  workers  in  seasonal  industries  may  receive  benefits  only 
while  unemployed  during  the  active  season  of  his  particular 
industry. 

5.  The  Montana  law,  differing  greatly  from  a  majority 
of  the  laws  in  other  states,  provides  in  all  cases  for  a  flat 
duration  of  sixteen  weeks  for  all  benefit  payments.  Montana 
experience,  for  the  first  year  of  benefit  payments,  shows  that 
our  claimants  were  paid  for  11.34  weeks,  but  every  claimant 
is  eligible  for  the  full  sixteen  weeks  if  he  is  unable  to  filid 
employment    for    the    full    period. 

Proposals  for  Liberalization 

1.  Increasing  amount  of  benefits  per  week  over  $15.00  and 
extending    duration    of    benefits    longer    than    16    weeks. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  by  labor  organizations  and 
others  that  the  amount  of  benefits  per  week  be  increased  up 
to  $20.00  and  that  the  present  duration  of  benefits  of  16 
weeks  be  extended.  The  Commission  believes  that  such  in- 
creases in  benefits  are  not  justified  and  would,  moreover, 
seriously    threaten    the    solvency    of    the    fund. 

2.  Benefit  payments  to  persons  engaged   in   labor   disputes. 
The   Commission  is  also  opposed  to   any   amendment   which 

would  have  for  its  purpose  the  payment  of  benefits  to  men 
on  strike,  except  as  is  now  provided  "that  if  the  Commission 
upon  investigation,  shall  find  that  such  labor  dispute  is  caused 
by  the  failure  or  refusal  of  any  employer  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  any  law  of  the  State  of  Montana  or  of  the 
United  States  pertaining  to  collective  bargaining,  hours,  wages 
or  other  conditions  of  work,  such  labor  dispute  shall  not 
render    the    workers   ineligibe   for   benefits." 

This  provision  is  found  in  the  laws  of  but  three  states 
in  the  union.  It  extends  a  great  deal  of  authority  to  the 
Commission  because  it  requires  the  Commission,  in  many  labor 
disputes,  to  determine  whether  an  employer  has  failed  or 
refused  to  conform  to  various  state  and  national  laws,  per- 
taining   to    collective    bargaining,    hours    and    wages. 
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This  is  an  extremely  difficult  task.  The  courts,  in  many 
instances  in  other  states,  do  not  appear  to  have  agreed  on 
when    such    violations    have    occurred. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Assembly  could  well  change  this 
by  striking  out  that  particular  portion  of  Section  4  (d),  and 
substituting  in  place  thereof  a  disqualification  for  a  labor 
dispute  of  a  certain  fixed  number   of  weeks,  in  labor  disputes. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  Assembly,  the  disqualification 
period  in  Pennsylvania,  if  unemployment  is  due  to  voluntary 
suspension  of  work  resulting  from  a  labor  dispute,  is  fixed 
at  3  weeks ;  in  Rhode  Island,  8  weeks ;  in  New  York,  7  weeks 
(in  addition  to  the  waiting  period)  ;  in  Louisiana,  not  more 
than  10  weeks;  in  Alaska,  not  more  than  6  weeks  and  in 
Tennessee,   not    more   than   4   weeks. 

Eliminate   Contributions  on  Salaries  in  Excess   of 
Three  Thousand  Dollars  Per  Year 

The  amended  Social  Security  Act  provides  that  employers 
pay  federal  taxes  on  wages  paid  all  employees  up  to  three 
thousand  dollars  each  year  but  exempts  any  amount  in  excess 
of  three  thousand  from  taxation.  The  Montana  law  taxes  all 
wages    paid    any    employee. 

In  many  states  the  state  law  already  has  been  changed  to 
conform  with  the  national  law  in  this  respect  and,  while  it 
is  estimated,  such  a  change  in  Montana  will  mean  that  collec- 
tions will  be  from  one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  smaller,  in  the  interest 
of  fairness  the  Commission  feels  that  the  amendment  should 
be  made.  We  disburse  no  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
of  consequence  to  individuals  who  may  have  earned  over 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  it  hardly  seems  equitable, 
in  view  of  the  action  of  federal  law-makers  and  other  state 
legislators,  to  insist  on  the  collections  in  Montana.  We  do 
believe,  however,  that  collections  already  made  for  the  calendar 
year  1940  and  before  should  be  retained  in  the  fund  and  that 
the  amendment,  if  passed,  should  only  take  effect  after  January 
1,    1941. 

If  the  legislature  decides  not  to  require  tax  payments  on 
that  portion  of  salaries  in  excess  of  three  thousand  dollars  it 
seems  that  higher  salaried  workers  promptly  might  be  elim- 
inated from  receiving  benefits.  The  Nebraska  law  declines 
benefits  to  individuals  who  have  received  two  hundred  dollars 
or  more  a  month  for  10  of  the  12  preceding  months,  or  for 
10  months  in  the  base  period.  We  doubt,  however,  if  such 
limitation  would  save  the  reserve  funds  any  amount  of 
consequence. 
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Employer  Experience  Rat.ng 

"We  recommend  that  no  attempt  be  made  during-  the  1941 
session  of  the  legislature  to  place  employer  experience  rating 
into    the    state    law. 

The  existing  law  directs  that  the  Commission  "shall  in- 
vestigate and  study  the  operation  of  this  Act  and  the  actual 
experience  hereunder  with  a  view  to  determining  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  rating  system  which  would  equitably 
rate  the  unemployment  risk  and  fix  the  contribution  to  the 
fund  of  each  employer  or  industry  and  would  encourage  the 
stabilization  of  employment.  The  Commission  shall  submit  their 
report  and  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  the  legislature 
not   later   than   January   1,    1945." 

The  Social  Security  Act  prohibits  a  state  from  placing  an 
experience  rating  system  in  force  until  benefits  have  been  paid 
three  years.  Montana  started  to  pay  benefits  on  July  1,  1939 
and,  therefore,  is  prohibited  from  placing  in  force  any  ex- 
perience rating  plan  until  July  1,  1942.  If  the  legislative 
assembly  meeting  in  January,  1941,  provides  for  any  experience 
rating  provision  it  could  only  be  in  effect  six  months  before 
the    1943    legislative    assembly   meets. 

Disqualification   Provisions   Need   Change 

The  disqualification  for  benefits  provision  of  the  law  should 
be  strengthened.  No  matter  what  a  worker  may  do,  the 
present  law  seemingly  prevents  any  permanent  disqualification 
of  a  worker  from  receiving  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. The  law  provides  only  that  benefits  may  be  postponed  for 
no    longer    than    nine    weeks. 

Individuals  who  make  false  statements  to  obtain  benefits 
should  be  denied  benefits  for  at  least  one  year  by  eliminating 
base    period    wage    credits. 

Students  Not  Entitled  to   Benefits 

The  Commission  has  adopted  the  policy  of  denying  bene- 
fits to  students  who  voluntarily  quit  jobs  to  attend  educational 
institutions.  The  Alabama  law  denies  benefits  to  individuals 
who  quit  work  to  attend  educational  institutions,  to  individuals 
regularly  attending  established  educational  institutions  and  to 
students  on  vacation  during  a  school  term.  This  appears  to 
cover  the  subject.  "We  believe  a  definite  statement  in  the 
Montana  law  is   desirable   on   the   question   of   student   benefits. 

Brides  Not  Entitled  to  Benefits 
It  appears  that  a  woman  who  voluntarily  quits  her  job 
to  become  married  is  not  entitled  to  benefits.  We  recommend 
that  the  Montana  law  be  amended  to  disqualify  any  indi- 
vidual who  voluntarily  quits  work  to  be  married  from  receiv- 
ing benefits  by  cancelling  wage  credits  earned  prior  to  mar- 
riage.   The  law  should   permit   a   married   woman    to    earn   new 
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wage  credits  in  new  employment  for  possible  future  benefits. 
Under  the  present  law  the  Commission  has  been  obliged  in 
some  instances  to  pay  benefits  to  women  who  marry  and  who 
have    no    intention    of    returning'    to    the    labor '  market. 

Partial  Benefits  Not  Favored 

The  Commission  believes  the  law  should  not  be  changed 
and  that  partial  benefits  should  not  be  paid  excepting  to 
those  workers  receiving  Workmen's  Compensation.  Partial 
benefits    subsidize    the    employers   paying   low    wages. 

The  law  allows  claimants  to  receive  benefits  if  they  have 
earned  not  more  than  $5.00  during  the  compensable  week  in 
subsidiary  employment  or  at  odd  jobs.  Any  earnings  in  regular 
employment  disqualifies  claimants  from  receiving  benefits.  We 
believe  it  desirable  to  define  clearly  "regular  employment"  in 
the   law. 

Employer  Definition  Change 

We  recommend  a  change  in  the  present  employer  defini- 
tion. The  law  now  defines  an  employer  as  any  business, 
with  the  exception  of  exempt  employment,  which  has  an  annual 
payroll  in  excess  of  $500  a  year  in  either  the  current  or 
preceding  calendar  year,  and  which  has  given  employment  in 
any  part  of  any  twenty  weeks  of  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar   year. 

The  Commission  recommended  to  the  1939  legislature  the 
striking  out  of  the  20-week  of  employment  clause  and  asked 
that  employers  who  had  annual  payrolls  of  $500  or  less  be 
excluded  from  the  law.  One  of  the  reasons  was  that  the 
cost  of  collecting  from  these  small  employers  was  too  great  in 
comparison  with  taxes  paid  by  the  employers.  The  original 
law  forced  the  Commission  to  collect  taxes  from  about  1,500 
employers,  each  liable  for  $10.00  or  less  a  year  in  taxes. 

The  1939  legislature  excluded  employers  with  annual  pay- 
rolls of  $500  or  less  but  left  the  20-week  of  employment  pro- 
vision in  the  law.  The  Commission  again  urges  the  exclusion 
of   the   20-week   of   employment   provision   from   the   law. 

With  but  few  exceptions  Montana  firms  having  annual 
payrolls  in  excess  of  $500  come  under  the  20-week  of  employ- 
ment provision  and  are  liable  for  unemployment  compensation 
taxes. 

Out-of-state  contractors  because  of  the  present  20-week 
provision  of  the  law  may  find  it  offers  an  opportunity  to 
underbid  Montana  contractors  by  at  least  2.7  per  cent.  They 
may  do  this  by  accepting  a  contract  and,  though  their  pay- 
rolls may  be  several  thousand  dollars,  by  completing  the  con- 
tract within  19  weeks  or  less  escape  paying  the  unemployment 
compensation  taxes  the  Montana  contractors  must  pay.  Also  it 
might  influence  these  contractors  to  hire  large  crews  to  speed 
jobs  rather  than  to  spread  their  work  over  a  longer  period 
of   time    among    local    workers. 
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The  law  could  be  better  administered  if  the  employer  defi- 
nition was  simply  confined  to  the  $500  a  year  payroll  base, 
or   $125    a    calendar   quarter   payroll. 

Old  Age  Benefits  Conflict 

Our  law  provides  that  an  individual  receiving  old  age  bene- 
fits under  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  unemployment  compensation  benefits,  reduced  by  the 
amount   of   money   received   for   old   age   benefits. 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  man  who  vountarily  re- 
tires from  the  labor  market  because  of  old  age  takes  himself 
completely  from  the  labor  market  and  should  not  receive 
unemployment  compensation  benefits.  The  law  should  be  clari- 
fied  on   this   point. 

This  provision  of  the  law  is  difficult  to  administer.  An 
individual  applies  for  old  age  benefits  and  before  receiving 
such  benefits  also  applies  for  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  and  may  receive  several  or  all  of  his  unemployment 
benefit    checks. 

When  adjustment  is  made  on  old  age  benefits  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Commission  to  reopen  the  case  and  the  Com- 
mission may  be  required  to  pay  $2.00  or  $3.00  a  week  over 
a  period  of  forty  or  fifty  weeks  to  an  individual  who  has 
retired    from    active    production    permanently. 

Soldiers'  Credits  Should  be  Protected 

Individuals  who  volunteer  or  are  drafted  for  military 
service  should  be  entitled  to  receive  benefits  at  the  end  of 
their  military  service,  provided  they  were  entitled  to  benefits 
on   the   date   they   entered   military   service. 

We  propose  that  wage  credits  of  individuals  entering 
military  service  should  be  carried  forward  to  such  time  as  the 
individuals    leave    military    service. 

We  do  not  believe  individuals  should  receive  benefits 
while  in  military  service  and  also  receive  military  pay  checks. 

We  believe  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  jobs  of  those 
entering  military  service  should  be  open  on  their  completion 
of  military   duty. 

Extra   Waiting    Weeks    Undesirable 

We  recommend  that  the  section  of  the  law  requiring  that 
some  claimants,  who  break  their  chain  of  benefit  checks  by 
securing  employment,  may  have  to  serve  a  third  and  sometimes 
a  fourth  waiting  period  week,  be  stricken  from  the  law.  The 
Commission  feels  this  provision  unfair  to  workers  who  must 
serve  an  initial  two-week  waiting  period  and  one  additional 
(Compensable)  week  before  securing  their  first  benefit  check 
in  that  it  penalizes  them  for  seeking  and  accepting  employ- 
ment. This  provision  of  the  law  is  in  conflict  with  the  ideals 
of  unemployment  compensation,  which  is  to  pay  benefits  only 
when   employment    is   not   available. 
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